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EDITORIAL 


THE CRISIS, so called, now passed into history, brought to 
light some paradoxical reactions among the people of this 
realm. Of these perhaps the most striking was the contrast 
between the apparent sympathy exhibited towards King 
Edward by many Catholics in the matter of his proposed 
marriage with a divorcée and the wide antagonism aroused 
in non-Catholic circles, an antagonism which even the uni- 
versal popularity of the King could not overcome. It is 
indeed a matter of some significance that the project of a 
king’s marriage with a woman twice divorced should arouse 
less impassioned indignation among Catholics than among 
many who approve in practice, and through their Parlia- 
mentary representatives, the legalizing of easier divorce. The 
simple resolution of the paradox would seem to be that these 
Catholics faced the objective facts of the situation, whereas 
others preferred to be swayed by a sentimentality which has 
under the circumstances all the appearance of hypocrisy and 
cant. 

It is common knowledge that we Catholics will not yield a 
fraction in our refusal to recognize the validity of divorce; 
nor was it our desire that the King should take a divorcée 
to wife. We earnestly hoped that some solution would be 
found whereby this might be avoided. But we could not see 
why people, who through their chosen representatives re- 
quired the King to sign the divorce laws, should hold up their 
hands in scandalized horror when he announced his wish to 
marry, in a private capacity, one who had availed herself of 
those laws. We did not feel called to pass judgment on the 
private life of the King, a professed Protestant; but we did 
feel greatly concerned about his public life, which had 
already shown itself consonant in notable ways with our view 
of what Kingship should mean. 

Many Catholics saw in King Edward a ruler who was 
keenly alive to the needs and the rights of the working man 
and of the poor, one who might be expected to put into 
operation some of the demands of Rerum Novarum and 
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Quadragesimo Anno. It is not without a certain tragic irony 
that the abdication should have preceded by so little the 
inspiring joint Pastoral Letter of our English Hierarchy. The 
Bishops have united to sound the urgent call to Catholic 
Action. They emphasize the urgency of the Communist 
menace and the essential importance of Catholic social doc- 
trine for the true remedying of those abuses which Com- 
munism pretends to cure. We may regret the loss of a King 
who seemed able and willing to help us in this cause (his visit 
to the South Wales coalfield was not unreasonably interpreted 
in this light), but the cause is not lost in his loss. By right of 
our better equipment we Catholics must be in the van of the 
opposition to Communism, and our great weapon of attack 
and defence must be the acceptance and broadcasting of 
Catholic truth. One of the most potent means to this end is, 
as our Bishops have pointed out, the more careful reading 
and wider dissemination of Catholic periodicals,whose urgent 
business it is to provide their readers with the instruction 
they look for and need. In this context we venture to suggest 
to our own readers the particular usefulness of BLACKFRIARS, 
to which so many of them have paid generous testimony, and 
to urge upon them the desirability of bringing our review to 
the notice of others. The greater financial support thus forth- 
coming will enable us the more effectively to assure a high 
degree of excellence in production, and to extend our cam- 
paign over a wider field. Our publishers enclose forms with 
this issue which will explain themselves and which, should 
you not require them, we would earnestly ask you to pass on 
to your friends. 

While we may lament the loss of our former King, it is not 
to be supposed that we do not owe and offer unqualified 
allegiance to his successor, King George VI. He will find 
that the Catholics of this realm are, as always, among the 
most loyal of the King’s subjects. We take our stand by the 
“‘notable and worthye lesson and charge’’ given by Henry 
VIII to Thomas More: ‘‘First to respect and regard God and 
afterwards the King, thy master.’’ As with that great English- 
man and Saint, His Majesty will find in each one of us ‘‘the 
King’s loyal servant, but God’s first.’ God save the King. 


EDITOR. 





CATHOLICS AND THE CROWN 


AT the time of writing (December 16th) ministers of State 
and dignitaries of the Established Church show much solici- 
tude that the mysterious events which culminated in the 
abdication of Edward VIII should be forgotten (and some 
would piously add, forgiven) as soon as possible. Since so 
many of the attendant circumstances still remain unex- 
plained, the solicitude may appear to some to be sinister. 
But it is in no spirit of obstreperousness that we recall the 
remarkably non-conformist attitude adopted by our Catholic 
press during the ‘‘crisis.’’ It seems probable, though the 
fact would be hard to verify, that among no one section of 
the community was there such sympathy for His former 
Majesty than among Catholics of all classes; and nowhere 
more widespread suspicion, founded or unfounded, that the 
affair was in some way a ‘‘frame-up.”’ 

On Thursday, December 3rd, with a uniformity in diver- 
sity that Dr. Goebbels might well envy, the London press— 
on the pretext of a constitutional crisis whose very existence 
was shortly to be denied—released the long-suppressed story 
of ‘‘the King’s desire.’’ Before the public had recovered its 
breath, The Tablet was out the following morning with a 
memorable leader on ‘‘The King’s Matter’’ which was as 
remarkable for its penetration and its independence as for its 
promptness. The Editor of GK’s Weekly followed shortly 
on a similar line. The following Friday, The Catholic Times 
gave unusual prominence to features as unmistakable in their 
import as they were, perhaps, difficult to substantiate, 
roundly announcing a ‘‘ramp’’ of Big Finance against the 
progressive King. The Universe and The Catholic Herald, 
if more judicious, showed obvious reluctance to add to 
the columns of unctuous reprobation which the press at large, 
led by The Times and The Daily Herald, offered daily to 
King Edward and Mrs. Simpson. The Catholic Times in- 
deed, while emphatic in its assertion of the indissolubility of 
marriage, even hinted darkly that perhaps Mrs. Simpson 
(whom it nevertheless preferred to refer to as Mrs. Spencer 
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rather than Miss Warfield) might never yet have been validly 
married. All said and done, the obviously spontaneous and 
unconcerted reaction of the Catholic press contrasted 
sharply with that of the bulk of the secular newspapers, and 
still more with those of the Church of England, the bitter 
vindictiveness and unfairness of some of whose spokesmen 
has been one of the least agreeable features of the whole 
affair. 

But the Bishop of Bradford, whose excessive simplicity or 
excessive guile brought matters to a head, spoke no more 
than the truth when he drew public attention to the fact that 
the ex-King made no public manifestation of his sense of the 
need of grace. A deplorable fact; but Catholics would prefer 
this to a hypocritical pretence to a sense he did not possess or 
to conformity with rites in which he had no conviction that 
grace was dispensed. It does not seem anomalous that a 
non-churchgoing nation should have a non-churchgoing 
King, and that the King-Emperor of a non-Christian Empire 
should pay little heed to the established religion of one of his 
dominions. That the organs of the powers that be should turn 
on their King on moral grounds has seemed to many the 
extremity of our notorious national hypocrisy; and not all 
are yet satisfied that the reason for the abdication was less 
that King Edward’s private life was too like that of many of 
his subjects than that his public life was too like that of a 
King. 

Some may be surprised that the section of the community 
which is most unyielding on the sanctity and indissolubility 
of marriage and on the sexual moral code should have 
reacted as it did. Our very friendly contemporary, The 
Church Times, saw in the attitude of The Tablet ‘‘one more 
striking example of the Roman Catholic opposition to demo- 
cracy.’’ Nothing could be more untrue. What the ‘‘crisis’’ 
has made abundantly clear is that the real power which 
governs us is neither royal nor democratic; let alone, as 
many of us would wish it, both. The whole business was 
staged and arranged without any reference to the people, or 
even to their alleged representatives in the English and 
Dominion parliaments. The ex-King was not permitted, on 
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CATHOLICS AND THE CROWN 


‘constitutional’ grounds, to present his own case to the 
people so long as he was King. 

Catholics had in common with their late Sovereign 
an instinctive repugnance to sham. Kingship, however 
constitutional, is authority; and all authority comes from 
God, all Kingship a partial sharing within a limited sphere 
of the Kingship of Christ, no matter by whom it is exercised. 
If they have a particular abhorrence for what they must 
regard as irregular living in high places, it is precisely 
because it does dishonour to the office: but it does not 
make a sham of the office itself. It may dishonour the 
Crown; it does not degrade it as we have seen it degraded. 
Anglicans have made much of the point that the religious 
coronation and anointing of one who notoriously intended to 
marry a divorcée would have been a sacrilegious mockery. 
But it would not make a sham and a mockery of the rite 
itself, as would the crowning of a powerless puppet. Cere- 
monial and symbolism occupy too large a place in the life of 
Catholics for them readily to acquiesce in empty ceremonial 
or meaningless symbolism. 

Not instinctive Fascism, but instinctive democracy, put 
Catholics in the forefront of the movement for a petition to 
the former King for the remedying of the social and economic 
injustice which the de facto rulers do little or nothing to 
alleviate. Rightly or wrongly, many of them saw in Edward 
VIII one who would be a King indeed, the servant of his 
people. Ifa royalty which is a reality is ‘‘unconstitutional,’’ 
and if a real democracy which is before all things govern- 
ment for the people is ‘‘unconstitutional,’’ so much the 
worse, they are inclined to think, for the constitution. We 
may regret that the former King became convinced that 
it was impossible for him to be a real King without Mrs. 
Simpson. But Catholics are the first to recognize that it 
would not have affected the reality of the royalty, any more 
than the morality of a Pope affected the reality of the 
Papacy. As it is, it seems difficult to maintain that the reality 
of the royal office itself has not been profoundly affected. 

Since the generation in which the Stuart tartan was first 
used at Balmoral the dynasty was held to represent an 
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immemorial hereditary right. The legal consequences of 
December, 1688, had been long forgotten, and, in a phrase 
from Mrs. Dalloway, it seemed pleasant to be ruled by a 
descendant of Hengist and Horsa. There was a growing 
divergence between the position held by the Crown in con- 
stitutional law in practice and in popular myth. The position 
in constitutional law and in practice has been unaffected by 
the abdication. It will be long before the position in popular 
myth is repaired even by the most febrile press propaganda. 
It may be another century before the English people are 
convinced that the Crown is held by a primogeniture as 
unchanging and therefore as inevitable as a law of nature. 

The Monarchy was perhaps the only institution that was 
universally respected in post-war England. The glamour of 
Victorian romanticism had been banished for ever from the 
House of Lords by Mr. Lloyd George’s last creations, the 
Victorian respect for the dignity of the Commons had 
changed to a wearied and sceptical impatience. The glamour, 
the romanticism and respect had been transferred to the 
Royal House. No one can tell how deeply public opinion 
was affected when the tides of an intensive press publicity 
first turned against the occupant of the throne. 

A change in popular myth can never be a triviality. The 
visit to South Wales had symbolized the return in England 
of an older and to us a more democratic conception of 
Kingship; the vision of Kingship as the refuge of the poor, 
as the final court of appeal from a class-ridden ministry. It 
was a short resurrection. Perhaps the historians of the future 
will place in December, 1936, the last victory of the Whig 
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CHRISTIANS AND THE CLASS-STRUGGLE 


MARXISM is not a philosophy. It is a technique of revolu- 
tion. Hence the critique of those whose minds are fixed in 
academic ways of thought nearly always misses the point. 
We are not dealing with a system of thinking which claims 
its confirmation in the identities of being, but with one which 
claims its confirmation in action and in practice. Moreover it 
does not confirm itself by referring back to traditional ways of 
action or established practice; it claims its verification in the 
unity of thought with revolutionary practice. And it is not 
merely catastrophic in its method; far less is it merely 
Utopian. That type of criticism, therefore, which paints 
Marxism as a Utopian system in order to ridicule it as such 
may have some bearing on the various forms of Utopian 
socialism which Marx and his followers always fiercely 
attacked, but practically none on Marxism. 

The basic concept of dialectic materialism is matter in 
motion, and essentially so. ‘‘Motion,’’ says Engels (Anti- 
Diihring) ‘‘is the mode of existence of matter.’’ To apply this 
principle to society, the social situation must be understood 
in its process if we are to enter at all into the Marxian out- 
look. For Marxism is a system of social dynamics and it is 
often rejected at the cost of losing also any grasp of history 
as a real and living development rather than as a marginal 
note to an a priori thesis independent of our carnal lives. 

The principle of the unity of theory and practice is the first 
determinant of dialectic materialism. A few of its implica- 
tions must be stated before we can approach the doctrine of 
class struggle. It means the abandonment of all truths (aca- 
demic or religious-imaginary in the Marxian phraseology) 
which are incapable of verification in sensible experience or 
external practice. Moreover, thought being the property of 
an organism in action, it means that no attention can be paid 
to those whose present action is irrelevant to their beliefs. 
‘‘Man must prove the truth, i.e. the reality and power, the 
‘this-sidedness’ of his thinking. The dispute over the reality 
or non-reality of thinking which is isolated from practice is a 
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purely scholastic question’? (Marx: Theses on Feuerbach). 
The various polemics of Marx against ‘‘reformist,’’ Utopian 
and counter-revolutionary movements within the body of the 
working-class movement and the commentaries of Marx on 
the progress of proletarian revolution in his own day show 
the development of this principle in forming the concept of 
class, which emerges with dramatic completeness in the 
Communist Manifesto. 

This concept of class has nothing to do with that differen- 
tiation of men through vocation, profession, social dignity 
and function which makes for a natural hierarchy in static 
orders of society. It is a thing unknown except in capitalist 
society. It represents not merely a rivalry of interests such 
as may have been at any time between craftsmen of one 
trade and another or between the trader and the peasant, but 
rather a profound opposition of interests generated by the 
mode of production itself. The capitalist spirit in breaking 
adrift from an order of society in which the economic motive 
was more or less closely governed by moral, social and 
religious considerations, proposed to itself as the ulti- 
mate motive of economic activity the ideal of maximum 
individual gain. And as Fanfani points out,’ while ‘‘the idea 
of subsistence implies traditionalism, that of unlimited pro- 
duction implies a dynamism, that is, an ever unsatisfied, ever 
increasing economic rationalization of means.’’ The Catholic 
economist is echoed in these more sanguine words of the 
Communist Manifesto, ‘‘The bourgeoisie cannot exist with- 
out constantly revolutionizing the instruments of production, 
and thereby the relations of production, and with them the 
whole relations of society.’’ And in support of this statement 
of the dynamic nature of capitalist production we have the 
following from Quadragesimo Anno, ‘‘This accumulation of 
power, the characteristic note of the modern economic order, 
is a natural result of limitless free competition, which permits 
the survival of those only who are the strongest, which often 
means those who fight most relentlessly. . . .”’ 

In particular the struggle of modern economic life has 





1 Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism, by Amintore Fanfani 
(Sheed & Ward). 
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involved the mobilization of all those sources from which the 
capitalist has to draw his elements of production. These 
sources include the possessions of the people (ready at call 
for the capitalist in the form of bank credit), raw materials 
and labour. Labour ranks as a raw material of capitalist 
production. Ideally, from the point of view of the employer 
of labour, it should be always and immediately exchange- 
able, always responsive en bloc to the command of the 
capitalist expressed in the offer of the minimum price.? The 
demand of capitalism is that labour should behave on the 
market as any other commodity; that it should be easily 
calculable and easily dispensed with. In the balance sheet 
of capitalist production labour figures as a debit entry, that 
is, an item weighed against the capitalist’s profit. Where this 
profit is the mainspring of production it is clear that a 
fundamental opposition of interests is formulated whenever 
the balance sheet of a capitalist concern is drawn up. More- 
over, where interest on money borrowed is reckoned as a 
constant item of expenditure, it is to the capitalist’s advan- 
tage that labour should assume the form of a variable, that 
is, an item of which the proportion to the gross production 
costs may be always cut by improved factory methods and 
the installation of machinery. 

History shows that labour has been approximated to this 
ideal condition of a market commodity by a process of social 
deracination far more revolutionary than any economic ex- 
pedient proposed by Marx. Throughout their history, as 
Marx observes, the bourgeoisie have been the revolutionary 
class. While Marxism proposes the abolition of the one 
dominant class of modern economic society, the bourgeoisie 
during the rise and development of the capitalist mode of 





2 Cf. Prof. Goetz Briefs, Le Prolétariat Industriel: ‘‘. . . envisager 
le travail 4 la fagon d’une matiére exploitable cofiteuse et en faire 
une chose économique. Une matiére d’exploitation doit étre aussi 
bon marché que possible et cependant féconde, autant que possible 
Susceptible d’adaptation, autant que possible d’un emploi peu 
onéreux et peu encombrant; il faut qu’elle se préte a une évaluation 
compléte, qu’on puisse l’échanger sans surprise et 4 tout moment: 
tels sont aussi les caractéres d’un travail ‘idéal’ envisagé du point de 
vue de l’exploitation et de 1l’entreprise.’’ 
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production abolished or rendered meaningless all the social 
orders of the ancient regime.’ Apart from the Marxian 
theorists with which this essay is concerned, the logic of this 
process is clearly shown by Fanfani in the book I have 
already cited. Granted, as a fact, the rise to dominance of 
the capitalist spirit in society; granted in consequence the 
struggle for universal rule of the aim of maximum individual 
profit as the end of economic activity; granted the insecurity 
of the competitive pursuit of wealth, according to which the 
producer who cannot cut his costs is bound for bankruptcy; 
granted the ineffectuality in practice of religious and moral 
considerations in imposing any strong external restraint on 
the power-seeking bourgeoisie; it becomes less difficult to 
understand the ruthlessness with which peasants were driven 
from the soil and common lands openly filched from the 
people, with which the traditional safeguards of the modest 
craftsman and trader were dissipated, guilds and agricultural 
families scattered to form a destitute and hungry army 
haunting the outskirts of the towns. Of this drive to destitu- 
tion Cobbett was a witness and Marx a curiously skilled 
interpreter. Capitalist man had made a free choice; the rest 
was implied in the logic of its consequences. That a choice of 
such incredible wickedness could have been made is the one 
thing difficult for us to understand. Nevertheless the same 
choice is substantially repeated whenever, under pressure 
of overwhelming modern conditions, a capitalist enterprise 
reasserts its principles in fighting for its life. We are told, 
““Business is business,’’ and, ‘‘We are not here for our 
health.”’ 

It is seen, then, that ‘‘a class is differentiated in bourgeois 
society consisting of an aggregation of individuals, all of 
whom enter the production process as commodities—units of 
productive force, purchased as are the inanimate means of 
production in the ‘free’ market, and paid for at market 
rates’’ (T. A. Jackson: Dialectics). Marxism accepts this 





3 Cf. Jacques Maritain’s Introduction to Goetz Briefs, op. cit.: 
“La division de la société en ‘classes’ est tout autre chose que la 
division de la société en ‘ordres,’ et il fallait que les ordres fussent 
abolis pour que les classes apparussent.”’ 
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differentiation, a division which is plainly enough the fact. 
But Marxism goes further. It rigorously excludes any other 
criteria as a basis of its judgment and its action than the 
criteria of bourgeois materialism. ‘‘We can say without fear 
of error that communism is integral capitalism. . . Far from 
rejecting the mechanization of life begun by capitalism, it 
sets out to complete it. Far from denying that economics are 
the principal basis of civilization, it maintains on the con- 
trary that they are the unique basis.’’* Further, the ‘‘prole- 
tarization’’ of all workers not yet uprooted from ownership 
and tradition by capitalism is implied by communism. 
Marxism is unthinkable except in the terms of capitalist 
thought and capitalist intolerance. It is the completest, most 
exact and most honest expression of the aims man proposed 
to himself when he relegated religion to the week-ends and to 
his subjective convictions; when, in fact, he decided that as 
far as the working week was concerned economic activity 
should serve an exclusively economic end. For the rest, 
within the capitalist terms of reference, it is the integral 
expression of the self-interest of the proletariat. 

The industrial proletariat is a reality. Its unity is guaran- 
teed by the community and uniform servility of its labour, 
by its uniform relation as a raw material to the process of 
production. The class struggle is also a reality. This is no 
species of rioting and sporadic violence from which a man 
can as easily abstain as from a fight at a street corner. In 
so far as we want the things capitalism produces; more 
particularly in so far as we want the kind of security that 
capitalism offers to the investors of money, we are already 
participating in it. We are interested parties and likely to act 
in defence of our interests. At least so much may be conceded 
to the Marxian principle of the unity of theory and practice. 

All the peculiar instruments of capitalistic production were 
formed and developed in pursuit of the capitalistic aim of 
unlimited economic gain to the producer. They were directed 
towards the continuous cheapening of the means of pro- 
duction in terms of cost to the capitalist; to the increasing 


‘Tristan d’Athayde: Fragments de sociologie chrétienne, cited 
by Fanfani, op. cit. 
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mobilization of all social goods, including the labour power 
of the masses of the people and the possessions of all men, in 
the service of profit to the capitalist; to the standardization of 
all labour and of products in obedience to the requirements 
of machine production for world-wide markets. The instru- 
ments of capitalism, its systems of brokerage and markets, 
its machinery, its book-keeping, its joint stock companies, 
its banking and currency, its system of hiring labour, re- 
ceived their concrete determination from the dynamically 
progressive and accumulative spirit of the new social order. 
All these things considered in themselves as static concep- 
tions were and are ideally capable of modification in accor- 
dance with the requirements of moral society. Nevertheless, 
considered as concrete realities really existing and condi- 
tioned in the course of human history, they are shaped to 
serve the end of an anti-moral economic order. Four pro- 
positions show the nature of the moral problem: 

1. The instruments of capitalism considered in isolation 
from the dynamic movement which brings them into being 
are as a-moral as the works of a clock. 

2. The dynamic movement of capitalism considered in 
relation to its precise end of profit, and lacking all implied 
restraint to the intensity of the profit-making motive, de- 
liberately cuts itself off from, or refuses to be ruled by, the 
moral law. 

3. All human acts considered in the concrete, as they 
really exist, are moral as essentially relating to the perfection 
of human beings through their acts in conformity with the 
end of all human existence. 

4. The instruments of capitalism do not really exist in 
isolation from its dynamic movement, but are conditioned in 
their real existence in relation to it. 

I conclude that not only must the Christian conscience 
reject the capitalistic economic motive, but also that in so far 
as a Christian deliberately and freely uses the economic 
instruments which present themselves to him he is most 
strictly bound to change them, in accordance not necessarily 
with a static conception of materially fixed social rightness, 
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but with the movement of human perfection; which also has 
its dynamism. 

I conclude secondly that the intrinsic opposition of class 
interests generated by the dynamic movement of capitalism 
has, strictly as such, no claim to the partizanship of the 
Christian conscience. 

I conclude thirdly that in so far as Christians freely and 
deliberately participate in the movement and the fruits of 
capitalism without bringing pressure to bear on that system 
to change it and all its instruments over which they have any 
measure of control, they do themselves foster, participate 
and take sides in the fundamental opposition of interests 
generated by capitalism. The name for the most fundamental 
of these oppositions is the class struggle. 

I conclude fourthly that since the Christian conscience has 
been sufficiently warned against taking the side of Marxian 
revolution, Christians will in fact, so long as they remain in 
a state of critical impotence and practical blindness, inevi- 
tably find themselves on the side of the oppressors of the 
labourer. For the class struggle is a reality of which, for us, 
the price of ignorance is the betrayal of the workers. 

The Christian’s approach to the class struggle involves two 
factors without which it has no claim to be called Christian. 

1. A total detachment from the capitalist spirit. In response 
to the capitalist’s ‘“We are not here for our health’’ his reply 
must clearly be, ‘‘We are here for our sanctification.’’ 

2. A profound attachment to the cause of the oppressed. 
The Christian and the Christian alone knows in its fulness 
the nature of this oppression. 

This attachment involves a recognition of the industrial 
proletariat as such, and the recognition that at any particular 
moment the just demand of the proletariat may materially 
coincide with the immediate demand of revolutionary Marx- 
ism. Who is to decide to what end that material demand shall 
serve? Ultimately only the proletariat can decide. For it is 
from the proletariat that the demand comes. To a greater 
extent than we care to admit our future is in the hands of the 
workers. Whatever schemes of improvement may be offered 
from above to rectify a system in which ‘‘bodily labour, 
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which was decreed by Providence for the good of man’s body 
and soul even after original sin, has everywhere been 
changed into an instrument of strange perversion: for dead 
matter leaves the factory ennobled and transformed, where 
men are corrupted and degraded,’’® must depend on the 
workers’ acceptance of them. 

Though the abandonment of that responsibility which the 
will owes to God leads directly in the present situation to one 
of two things, Communist revolution or Nationalist war, the 
only possible alternative to this abandonment is precisely the 
choice of the difficult: of the arduous task of building against 
forces already drunk with destruction. And it is the worker 
himself who must rebuild that responsibility which capitalism 
has banished from his working life. He can be helped to this 
task, but he cannot be treated as if some slight adjustment 
in the technique of the system rendered it unnecessary. He 
can be helped by those alone who, being wholly given to 
Christ, are more destitute than himself. But his betrayal is 
in the hands of decent, respectable, religious, and fatally 
self-interested people whose good intentions, however sincere, 
are socially inefficacious; who have been accustomed to 
think that a scheme of social reform offered to a government 
to ‘‘implement”’ is a sufficient discharge of duty towards the 
poor of Christ; who will accept deliverance from the guns of 
any hero whose victory may silence for a time the cry of the 
oppressed on the consciences of the comfortably well-to-do. 

Tu, autem, Domine, miserere nobis. 

BERNARD KELLY. 





5 Quadragesimo Anno, C.T.S. translation, p. 62. 
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LAW AND CONSCIENCE 


THE age in which we live presents a rapidly growing 
cleavage between law and conscience; and this cleavage is 
resulting inevitably in the destruction of both. It is due 
almost entirely to the subjectivism which has been steadily 
gaining ground for the last four hundred years. Once private 
judgment is admitted as a principle in the conduct of human 
affairs the objective norms of human action cease to function 
as such and both conscience and law are deprived of their 
vitality. As early as the sixteenth century an incipient 
subjectivism made its appearance in Philosophy as well as in 
Religion; it is possible, indeed, that the effort to segregate 
Philosophy from Religion was the source of the whole evil. 
For when Religion has ceased to provide a philosophy of life 
it is no longer true religion, and its sanctions lose their com- 
pelling force. Moreover, Philosophy unallied to Religion is 
as a ship without rudder; it follows the caprice of any intel- 
lectual wind that. blows. The purpose and the very content 
of human nature is lost sight of; law becomes an unstable 
shadow of its real self; and conscience, left to stand alone, is 
no more than a blind guide leading the blind. This cleavage 
was not suddenly wrought; nor has it come about without 
protest; Thomas More, whom we now rejoice to call Saint, 
was amongst the first to protest against it and thought it 
worth while to seal his protest with his blood. 

In the ideal state of things conscience and law are co- 
incident. It is true that the one is subjective and the other is 
objective, but there is an essential interdependence between 
them. The precise nature of this interdependence I hope to 
make clear later. For the moment I wish to maintain that, 
as a result of subjectivism in Religion and in Philosophy, the 
link between them has been broken; conscience has become 
almost entirely subjective in the narrow sense of the word, 
law almost entirely objective and formalistic. The former has 
thus tended to have less and less moral force, whilst the latter 
has become more and more atrophied. Without one or the 
other, a man finds himself in a tragic state, running as at an 
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uncertainty, fighting as one beating the air. He is made false 
to his own nature, blind to its glorious possibilities, and 
precluded from that perfecting of himself which is the only 
purpose of his existence. To remedy this unhappy state of 
things conscience and law must be reinstated in their full 
force and vitality; and this cannot be brought about until the 
cleavage between them is healed. 

The link that binds together conscience and law is mora- 
lity. It is a pity that this important word has come to have a 
technically religious implication, for with the illogical separa- 
tion of religion from everyday human affairs morality has 
come to be regarded as a system of irrational restrictions, in 
the nature of taboos, superimposed on human activities from 
the outside. It is no longer regarded as the law of human life 
dictated ab intrinseco by the very nature of man; it is looked 
upon more as an arbitrary interference with human liberty, 
based upon the dubious authority of traditional superstition. 
Yet the very word ‘‘morality’’ gives the lie to this interpreta- 
tion. In both its Greek and its Latin origins its true signifi- 
cance is underlined. The word os or #60s, from which 76x; 
or ethics is derived, means, first, ‘“accustomed place’’ ; hence 
‘‘haunts or abodes of animals, of men’’; secondly, ‘‘cus- 
tom,’’ ‘‘usage,’’ ‘“‘habit.’’ Similarly with the words mos and 
mores. The customs or habits of men, therefore, the things 
which men do because they are men, appear as the material 
of morality; its formality is the more or less scientific codifi- 
cation of these customs or habits, and the norm of their 
classification must be looked for primarily in man himself. 

Habits imply activity ; their classification implies a rational 
appreciation of the causes of this activity. The significance of 
morality, and its authority, therefore, is to be sought in man 
himself, in his nature and in the capabilities of that nature. 
It is not sufficient merely to catalogue human activities; we 
must know them and, as Aristotle wisely observes, ‘‘we are 
said to knowa thing only when we know its ultimate causes.” 
The causes of anything are to be divided broadly into in- 
trinsic and extrinsic: the intrinsic are material cause and 
formal cause; the extrinsic are efficient or effective cause and 
final cause cr motive. As the nature of anything exhibits 
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LAW AND CONSCIENCE 


itself in its activities, we may take it that the rationale of 
human nature is to be found in human action; the correct 
approach, therefore, implies an enquiry into its general 
causes. 

The material cause of human action includes all the facul- 
ties or powers of body and soul; its formal cause is found in 
the differentiation of these various faculties according as 
they are directed towards diverse objectives. The effective 
cause of human action is initially desire, desire for the com- 
pleting or perfecting of a nature that is in need of and 
capable of this perfection. This proximate effective cause 
must obviously be subordinate to the First Cause which, in 
creating human nature, gave it both this need and this 
capability of completion. Lastly, the final cause or motive 
of human operation is the purpose or end to which it is 
directed, and represents precisely that need of which we have 
spoken, a deep-seated and urgent need towards the fulfilling 
of which all human activity is aimed, wisely or unwisely, 
effectively or ineffectively. 

What this essential need of human nature is can be dis- 
covered by examining its capabilities. Accepting the prov- 
able fact of an intelligent First Cause,we may justly conclude 
that what a man can attain to he needs to attain to. By an 
examination of each of the faculties of man we can discover 
all that a man is, of himself, capable of; and by a correlation 
and co-ordination of them all we can discover what is 
supreme and ultimate, what is, in short, the truest and best 
motive for all human action. It is obvious that in so complex 
a being as man the immediate end and purpose of each of his 
diverse faculties will have to be considered not merely in 
itself but in relation to all the others. In other words, the 
need of the whole will modify and, if necessary, limit the 
need of each individual part; and the need of the whole man 
will best be seen in the need of the highest faculties which 
belong to him precisely as man. Many things will appeal to 
aman as good, in the sense that they fulfil the need of this or 
that faculty; but only one thing will satisfy the need of his 
whole nature, and that is the ultimate end and purpose of 
that nature. This is the one purpose to which all lesser pur- 
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poses must be subordinated, the one human good which is 
the norm of all human good. However good a thing may be 
in itself, it is good for man only in so far as it furthers his 
attainment of the ultimate purpose of his existence. What 
that ultimate purpose is in fact, there is no need for us to 
specify. It is the principle involved that is of more impor- 
tance in the present context. 

Any action that is in accordance with this ultimate purpose 
is a right action, and any action that is contrary to it is a 
wrongful action. And morality is nothing more than the 
classification and co-ordination of all the species of human 
action according to their relative degrees of goodness or bad- 
ness, rightness or wrongness, following their precise relation 
to the ultimate end. If morality implies restriction, it is nota 
restriction imposed arbitrarily from without, but one arising 
from the essential needs of human nature; it does not imply a 
restriction of human liberty but an exercise of human liberty. 

Having thus outlined the nature of morality, we can easily 
establish the inter-relation of law and conscience which it 
links together and which, in point of fact, spring from it. The 
raison d@’ étre and justification of all law is that it recognizes 
and ministers to man’s attainment of his ultimate end. (This 
is true of the laws which govern the animal and inanimate 
kingdoms too; but we are concerned here only with law as it 
affects man.) Law is none other than the authoritative intel- 
lectual tabulation of means to ends, and its validity derives 
ultimately from the recognition on the part of the legislator 
of the final purpose of man and of the need of regulating all 
his activities to the attainment of that purpose. There is a 
sense, therefore, and a true sense, in which all law that 
concerns man is moral law and only that law is true and valid 
which is moral in the proper sense of that word. 

Law essentially implies what St. Thomas calls ‘‘practical’’ 
intelligence. This is required for the making of law, for the 
recognition of law, and for its acceptance. God, the First 
Cause, is the supreme law-giver, and the divine intelligence 
has determined certain fixed and immutable norms of action 
which we call the Natural Law. This does not represent a 
series of arbitrary decrees imposed without rhyme or reason 
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LAW AND CONSCIENCE 


by the Creator; on the contrary it is the reflection in things 
themselves of that divine intelligence which has determined 
the nature and purpose of each thing and provided each with 
the means best suited to the attainment of that purpose. The 
precepts of the natural law are written in man’s nature where 
all may read them who have eyes to see. Human intelligence 
is required for the recognition of this law, not only that it 
may be accepted but also in order that other and more 
detailed laws may be enacted for the welfare of men, for if 
these latter are not a development of natural and divine law 
and consonant with the ultimate purpose of man they are no 
true laws at all. That development and consonance must be 
the result of practical human intelligence, and all true law, 
therefore, whether divine, natural or human, is in its im- 
mediate origin the outcome and expression of an intellectual 
appreciation of man’s destiny implied in its nature and 
faculties, and it crystallizes either in general or in particular 
the various means whereby that destiny may be realized. 
Conscience enters into this same sphere as a ruling made 
by individual human reason, as a preliminary to a particular 
action here and now contemplated, touching the rightness or 
wrongness of that action. It is subjective, but it implies an 
external legislator and its whole force lies in its inseparable 
relation to standards of conduct which it did not itself con- 
stitute. It is defined by St. Thomas Aquinas as the ‘‘dictate 
of the practical reason.’’ But, from the foregoing, it is clear 
that law too is the dictate of the practical reason. It seems 
therefore, that conscience and law are one and the same; 
yet this cannot be so, for conscience presupposes certain 
accepted norms of right and wrong—that is to say, it pre- 
supposes at least some law. The determining factor of both 
likeness and difference between them is that of authority, 
which is an essential characteristic of the law-giver. Law is 
concerned, or ought to be concerned, directly or indirectly, 
with the ultimate good of humanity of which men are a part. 
Therefore he who has the right to guide the community has 
the right to make laws. Where the whole of mankind is 
concerned, God alone has that right; where a particular 
nation or group is concerned, the ruler or government has 
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some right. But it is clear that the divine right must take 
precedence, and further that all law, to be valid, must have 
the authority of God. This means, in practice, that the human 
legislator must recognize the law of God, at least the natural 
law, and must legislate precisely in view of it for the welfare 
of those under his control. To the extent that he fails to do 
so he is abusing his authority and enacting unjust or useless 
laws. 

Law, then, is concerned with the common good of the 
community; it does not provide for the individual as such, 
but only in so far as he is a member of the community. It is 
objective and takes no account of particular circumstances. 
Conscience, on the other hand, is subjective and individual. 
It provides the norm of human action in particular cases; its 
precise function is to take cognizance of present circum- 
stances and to decide the relation of a given proposed action 
to the common, objective law, divine or human. It is, 
indeed, a kind of private law, originating in the practical 
reason of the individual; but it does not stand for ‘‘private 
judgment,’’ for it is stringently bound by the objective law of 
God, as well as by just human laws. It includes, neverthe- 
less, the undeniable right of the individual to judge human 
law in the light of the divine, to reject human law that is 
manifestly unjust, and even to oppose the ruler or govern- 
ment where the ultimate good of the individual or of the 
State clearly requires it. Further, conscience plays a neces- 
sary part in the making of all human laws. The ruler or the 
governing body has no right to pass laws except such 
as are recognized to be in conformity with the ultimate 
end of man and therefore in line with the law of God, 
natural and/or divine. This conformity, or the lack of it, can 
be discovered only by the intervention of the conscience of 
the individual legislator, and upon this the validity of all 
human laws depends. 

It should be evident, therefore, that conscience and law 
are the subjective and objective elements respectively of 
morality. Hitherto we have tended to treat them as two 
separate entities linked together by morality; it is now pos- 
sible to speak of them more accurately as the complementary 
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LAW AND CONSCIENCE 


constituents ot morality, and the relation of the three terms 
may be summarized as follows: Law is the codification of 
morals, that is to say of human action viewed in the light of 
the capabilities and ultimate needs of human nature. The 
objective validity and truth of law implies, therefore, a 
recognition of human nature (a) in respect of its intrinsic 
constitution, and (b) in respect of its ultimate end and pur- 
pose. Both these respects imply, further, a primary recog- 
nition of man’s essential relation to and dependence on God, 
and law is ultimately to be deemed valid to the extent that 
it is a dictate, direct or indirect, of the divine intelligence. 
The intermediary between the divine intelligence and human 
action is the practical human reason in contact with the law 
of God expressed either positively or in the nature of things. 
Conscience is the norm of action which results from this 
contact of reason with law. Law, considered in itself, is 
objective and takes no heed of individual circumstances; 
conscience, considered in itself, is subjective and correlates 
individual circumstances with objective law; but all human 
law, notwithstanding its objective character, depends for its 
validity upon the conscience of the individual legislator. 
Except for a casual mention of it, I have deliberately 
refrained hitherto from introducing the notion of divine law 
properly so called. The introduction of revelation and the 
supernatural at an earlier point might have clouded the issue 
of my argument. But once the natural foundation has been 
truly laid, the supernatural may be introduced with less fear 
of misunderstanding. For grace is, as St. Thomas profoundly 
observes, the perfecting of nature. It is true that divine 
revelation has made known, and grace has made possible, to 
man a destiny infinitely superior to that indicated by the 
needs of his nature as grasped by human reason. Yet the 
difference in the ultimate perfection of the supernatural man 
is rather one of degree than of kind, and his human faculties 
and powers, notwithstanding the immeasurably greater scope 
implied by the infusion of supernatural virtues, remain 
materially and formally the same and the sole means to the 
attainment of that perfection. Even granting the fact of 
man’s elevation to the supernatural order, law, conscience 
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and morality retain the same proportion one to the other, 
and the principles governing their relations remain un- 
changed. God has revealed the ultimate end and purpose of 
man, the otherwise unsuspected needs and capabilities of 
human nature in its supernatural state; yet the rationale of 
natural and human law is substantially unaltered and con- 
science plays precisely the same part in regard to both; but 
certain divine positive laws have been added by God as the 
supreme general norms of human conduct, so that there may 
be no ignorance or uncertainty at least as regards the essen- 
tial means whereby a man is to find the completion and 
perfection of his being. 

The point is that, notwithstanding the new orientation 
arising from man’s supernatural end and the absolute 
supremacy of divine positive law, his human nature remains 
unchanged in its essentials, and its needs and capabilities 
constitute the starting point of any investigation into law, 
conscience or morality, for they represent in actual reality 
the reason and the justification of all three. Therefore the 
argumentation and conclusions which we have outlined in 
respect of natural and human law hold good after the intro- 
duction of the notion and fact of divine positive law. Indeed 
they not only hold good but are strengthened, for the fallible 
judgment of human reason is replaced, or at least backed, 
by the infallible certainty of divine revelation. To obey the 
divine law, and all law that is subordinate to the divine law, 
is to be true to one’s own nature; to disobey is to be a 
traitor to one’s nature: Qui facit iniquitatem odit animam 
suam, and the retribution which follows is in reality self- 
induced. Following the absolute dependence of man upon 
God, sin is an offence against God; but, because of the 
essential purpose and need of human nature, it is also an 
offence against oneself. If the former truth carries no weight 
with the materialist, at any rate he cannot escape the force of 
the latter. 

It should be clear, therefore, how pernicious a thing 
subjectivism is. It strikes at the root of morality, divorces 
conscience from law, and induces that tragic materialism 
which is the outstanding characteristic of our own times. 
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LAW AND CONSCIENCE 


Once divorced from law, conscience withers and dies; once 
law ceases to command the conscience of ruler and subject 
it becomes entirely objective and formalistic, without force 
or value. A vicious circle is started in which the unreality of 
law deadens the conscience and the lack of conscience mili- 
tates against the making of true and valid laws. Each man 
becomes a law unto himself so far as his ultimate end is 
concerned; as a result morality steadily disappears, and — 
there remains only the fiction of penal law which is materia- 
listic in content and purpose, takes no official cognizance of 
man’s real need and ultimate end, and has no binding force 
but fear of the penalty attached to it. Even if this state of 
affairs does not already prevail, undoubtedly the marked 
tendency is in that direction. Subjectivism has spread its 
evil roots into every department of human life and affairs, 
infected every branch of our civilization, and as a result 
materialism has to a very large extent supplanted morality. 
It is tenable that all our recent modern legislation is either 
amoral or immoral, either merely penal or else invalid. It is 
at any rate questionable whether the more modern enact- 
ments of civil law or of international law emanate precisely 
from a rightly informed conscience in the individual legis- 
lators, are dictated by an appreciation of the ultimate destiny 
of mankind, are nothing other than resolutions of the natural 
and divine law. It is hardly likely that anyone will be found 
to maintain that a Belisha Beacon is a symbol of man’s 
eternal destiny or that Income Tax forms are the certificates 
of his progress in perfection. I should think it could be 
maintained that such laws as are here implied are in fact 
either merely penal or at a poor best materialistic, being 
directed only to the physical well-being of society. Certain 
it is that other definite proposals, based upon this same 
purely physical well-being of society, are essentially immoral, 
and if and when they become law that law will be immoral 
and without binding force because it is directly contrary to 
divine and natural law. I refer, of course, to such things as 
Birth Prevention, Sterilization, Divorce, and Euthanasia. 
Even if one is prepared to pass over their contrariety to 
divine positive law, it seems impossible not to recognize that 
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they are contrary to natural law in the sense in which we 
have viewed it. 

I imagine it is true to say that there is no more noble and 
admirable body of legislation than that of the Common Law 
of England, and no more incorruptible administration of 
justice than that to be found normally in the English courts. 
So fine are the majority of these laws, largely, it must be 
admitted, relics of a more Christian past, that they are well 
able to stand on their own merits, carrying within themselves 
their own moral sanction. The difficulty is that where con- 
science is lacking in those who make and administer the laws, 
as well as those who are under the law, this moral sanction 
plays no part; the laws must be enforced by the threat of 
penalty and, what is worse, must themselves be regarded as 
sacrosanct by their administrators, not because they are good 
laws but because they are ‘‘the law.’’ It is difficult to see 
what part conscience can play where the moral sanction of 
law is overlooked or ignored; but equally difficult to see how 
that moral sanction can become a reality where conscience 
is excluded. This is the vicious circle to which we have 
already referred, and it is not easy to see how this circle can 
be broken. In the administration of the law it would demand 
the recognition of equity, based upon at least natural justice, 
as a paramount principle. So far as it is now recognized 
equity tends to produce merely case-law, whereby cases 
themselves become laws and subsequent cases tend to be 
decided on a point of law rather than on a point of justice. 
But equity, which might be called the law of cases, the 
practical use of the virtue of Justice on the part of the 
lawyer, would have to be what it was in the view of Aristotle, 
a corrective (¢ravopOwua) of positive law. But this again is 
not possible without an entirely new or renewed vision of 
human nature, of its needs, capabilities and purpose; of 
man’s obligations to himself, to his neighbour and to his 
Maker; of the spiritual as well as the material aspects of life. 
Granted this, law and conscience might then renew their 
vitality in a partnership that they both urgently need, and 
many of the major problems that threaten our civilization 
would automatically resolve themselves. 

HILARY J. CARPENTER, O.P. 
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WEALTHY CHILDHOODS 


THE publication of a recent survey of the background of 
convent education gives rise to an interesting train of thought 
regarding those diverse generations of the Catholic circles of 
privilege whose daughters receive their formation in convents 
of a socially exclusive character. Mother O’Leary in her 
authoritative study,’ whose scope is very much wider than 
that by-path which we are now considering, writes with 
knowledge and calm and has provided us with a most 
sympathetic but also objective impression. The first section 
of her book contains an examination of that background of 
convent education which had given such religious moulding 
as the polite world of pre-revolutionary France was willing 
to accept. As a preparation the author devotes some space 
to an account of the various curricula in use in the colleges, 
but it is manifestly impossible to touch on more than the 
fringe of the intricate subject of the mental background of 
the privileged boys of the Ancien Régime. 

In regard to convent education Madame de Genlis has left 
us a description of the methods of the abbey of Origny- 
Sainte-Benoite, where the abbess was ready to entertain a 
small proportion of the community in her private apart- 
ments, and where the social intercourse afforded to the girls 
trained them early to take their place in that section of 
French society which was accessible to mild religious ideals 
when presented palatably. It is worth noting, however, that 
Madame de Genlis’ statement that la religion était la, entre 
deux, adoucissant et pacifiant tout may be read equally as a 
genuine tribute or as a polite recognition of the religious 
status of her hosts. 

At Origny during the abbacy of Madame Eléonore-Marie- 
Anne de Rohan-Soubise the hierarchy of the ecclesiastical 
eighteenth century could be seen slowly fulfilling itself. The 
pupils had every opportunity to perceive the inevitable 
character of the ecclesiastico-social organization. Thus in the 





1 Education with a Tradition. By M. O'Leary, Ph.D., M.A. With a 
preface by Professor F. A. Cavanagh, M.A. (University of London Press.) 
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autumn of 1753 in the closing months of the life of Abbess de 
Rohan there were changes in this ordered movement which 
would be discussed in the parlours of Origny-Sainte-Benoite. 
The Abbess’ cousin, Madame Angélique-Eléonore de Rohan- 
Guémené was dying after ruling the abbey of Préaux for 
thirty years, and the question had arisen as to that succes- 
sion. The Abbess of Préaux had succeeded her sister in that 
office when Madame Anne had resigned on her election as 
Abbess of Jouarre. But Jouarre was a great house, and its 
abbess had jurisdiction over all those within its territories, 
over the curé and the thirteen canons of the chapter, and the 
people. Jouarre had belonged by right to the Abbess of 
Origny’s own line of Rohan-Soubise, and her sister had 
borne rule there in the days when their great bishop was 
composing the last of his Oraisons funébres. In her child- 
hood Madame Eléonore had herself known Monsieur de 
Meaux. But now her own branch of the family had less 
ecclesiastical influence, especially since the death of her 
brother, Cardinal Armand de Rohan, four years ago. It had 
been sad that her nephew, the Abbé de Luxeuil, should have 
died as a Canon of Strasbourg at nineteen when he was still 
not yet quite mature enough for serious preferment. Then 
there were fears for the health of her other nephew, the 
Cardinal de Soubise. The Abbess could remember the little 
Abbé de Ventadour being brought to the convent when he 
was quite a child, and then the royal gift of the prince- 
abbacy of Mirbach when he was twenty and old enough for 
such responsibility. It was a misfortune that he should be 
delicate, while still in his thirties, with the duties of the 
cardinalate, and the prince-bishopric of Strasbourg, and the 
landgraviate of Alsace, and the grand almonership of France, 
and the necessity for maintaining the high traditions of 
Saverne. The privileged children of the Abbess’ circle would 
hear of that palace with the range of its tall windows and its 
facade not unworthy of Versailles. 

All this would now pass away from the Soubise to the 
Rohan-Guémenés, for Armand was Archbishop of Reims 
and his brother, Louis-Constantin, coadjutor of Strasbourg. 
Still, in the next generation there was a pleasant, friendly 
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boy, Louis de Rohan, who was Abbot Commendatory of La 
Chaise Dieu and destined for the Strasbourg succession. As 
soon as he came of age he was to be Bishop of Canoplaea in 
partibus infidelium and in his turn coadjutor. It is significant 
that from all that murmur of preferment it is only the name 
of this youngest Cardinal de Rohan which is now remem- 
bered. He was the dupe in the affair of Marie Antoinette and 
the Diamond Necklace. 

Asimilar impression of the background of education in the 
next generation is provided in a singularly fresh description 
of the Abbaye-aux-Bois preserved in the diary of Héléne 
Massalska. Here a picture is given of the abbess of exalted 
birth and conscious of her station, never unaware of her 
social responsibilities towards those daughters of her own 
‘“‘world’’ who were entrusted to her. She is seen with her 
serious preoccupations and regal manners, sitting in the 
restrained magnificence of her apartments, with nuns in 
attendance and children in waiting, against a background of 
dull brocade. This period ‘‘in waiting’’ was as exhausting 
for the pupils as it was socially valuable, while the conversa- 
tion revolved slowly on the axis of convention with a reli- 
gious flavour, and the tired little girls looked upwards at the 
gilded cornices below the white plaster ceiling innocent of 
nymphs. 

The library at the Abbaye-aux-Bois was singularly well 
furnished and the theatre was admirably calculated to intro- 
duce the convent pupils to such appreciation of the French 
Classic tradition as was decorous in the make-up of a young 
lady of distinction. There was certainly an amount of com- 
paratively menial labour, but this seems to have been re- 
garded in the light of a salutary and very transient noviciate. 
And the house was fortunate at this time in the choice of a 
mistress-general, for that key position had fallen to Madame 
de Rochechouart. She was fitted by tradition for such a 
post, since Madame Louise-Francoise de Rochechouart, 
Abbess of Fontévrault, had been granted the brevet of 
duchesse by Louis XV to enable her to remain seated in the 
presence of his four daughters when the Mesdames de France 
had been entrusted to her house for education. Throughout 
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her work the younger Madame de Rochechouart was deter- 
mined to maintain a high standard of social conduct. The 
nobility of mind, so much prized in that generation, was to 
be the mark of her pupils. ‘‘In Madame de Rochechouart’s 
presence,’’ writes Mother O’Leary, ‘‘conversation always 
remained upon a lofty plane. For her, as for the noble girls 
who were her pupils, avoir l’dme basse was the unforgivable 
sin.’’ It was from the point of view of the Ancien Régime 
not only an admirable but a necessary maxim as the girls 
moved out into the circles of the French Court and went 
forward to their great marriages. For it was a consequence 
of the Catholic impress upon the formal details of that 
civilization that the marriages, whether prudent or other- 
wise, were irreparable. The girls went out with their well- 
secured dowries to the balanced and arranged marriages 
which had as their end the provision of heirs for the rich 
appanages. In the wealthiest circles these alliances frequently 
possessed the superficial charm of child marriages, for the 
bridegrooms were sometimes only seventeen. Still, they soon 
lost the quality of their ingenuous beginnings, and they were 
often ultimately held together by a sense of dignity. It is 
possible to overstress the effect of the elaborated simplicity of 
the Petit Trianon since this atmosphere was in some respects 
a Germanic creation of Marie Antoinette’s. The French had 
more poise, and the descendants of the courtiers of Louis 
XIV still welcomed grandeur. Tolerant of marital infidelity, 
calm in their constant and often unpropitious child-bearing, 
dignified and robbed of their enthusiasm, the children of the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois had need of just such a courageous and 
decided outlook. The old France must inevitably prize a 
settled grandeur of the spirit. 

The Revolution swept away these conceptions, but some- 
thing of their spirit still remained to haunt exclusive Con- 
tinental education. Against them there is placed the driving 
spirit of the new societies and congregations and the deep 
Christian simplicity of Saint Madeleine Sophie Barat and the 
other founders. Yet is seems possible to perceive in the 
nineteenth century religious education the ghost of the 
Ancien Régime sitting crowned upon the grave thereof. 
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There was in many quarters a readiness not only to accept 
but to search out the Bien Pensants, to welcome parents 
sound in doctrine and inevitably so in politics, and in the 
last resort to exclude. 

When the generation of the great founders had vanished 
the rather uninspired religious, who directed so much of the 
more expensive education in the second half of the last 
century, could hardly be expected to penetrate the formalism 
of the old Baroque monarchies whose influence was domi- 
nant in Vienna and still perceptible in Madrid. In France 
Legitimism tended to take on a febrile and unreal quality 
within the cloister. The children were admirably taught, but 
were also fitted for their station. The great commercants had 
now come to reinforce the aristocracy and their daughters 
were trained in Christian doctrine, taught to give to the poor 
and to works of bienfaisance, and to go forward to suitable 
marriages in their own milieu with Catholic men of assured 
financial and social standing. It can surely be said that the 
acceptance of current standards was too unquestioned. The 
conceptions of the Throne and the Altar were often allied in 
a haze not always free from sentiment. There was little 
suggestion that the social fabric was bending under severe 
stresses. The very conceptions of a woman’s sphere hardly 
permitted speculation as to the wages paid by their fathers 
to their employees. In the Catholic countries the second 
generation of the great expanding fortunes, the beneficiaries 
of the industrial system, were poured through the mould of 
convent education. It is almost cruel to ask what did they 
learn of social justice? But this was fifty years ago. 

Davip MATHEW. 
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Plain Talks on Fundamentals, IV 


FAITH 


FAITH is the subjective counterpart to objective Revelation: 
the human response to God’s Self-showing; man’s humble, 
worshipful assent to and acceptance of the words and the 
Word of God, itself a gift of God. To understand the nature 
and the necessity of Faith we must therefore recall and 
amplify what has already been said regarding Revelation. 

Revelation means that God has spboken—has spoken to all 
men and so to me—through His appointed spokesmen, the 
prophets, and through His Son. He has told me things I 
could never have discovered for myself—things of the most 
vital and supreme importance to me for this life and here- 
after. Revelation is essentially concerned with Mystery, 
with that which of its very nature is unknowable by man’s 
unaided efforts. It is not enough for me to know that God 
exists, that there is an Infinite, an Absolute, an Ultimate 
Explanation, a First Cause, a Supreme Intelligence, a per- 
fect Beauty, a final Value, an Object of all yearning, striving 
and desire. These truths which thought and philosophy can 
tell me are, in themselves, of relatively little practical impor- 
tance if God is to remain the unattainable Infinite, remote, 
impersonal. Unless I know the will of God in my regard, 
unless I know whether He loves or hates or is indifferent to 
me, unless I know whether and how I am to attain His love, 
His favour, His grace, unless I know whether and how He 
will forgive me my transgressions of His will and His law 
which withhold me from Him; unless I can know all this, the 
knowledge of God which my own thought can give me is 
purely speculative, academic, incapable of governing my life 
and conduct. Rather does the natural, philosophical know- 
ledge of God induce me to misery and despair; for the 
Infinite, the Absolute, is by definition that with which I 
am powerless to enter into personal contact and relation- 
ship, even were I not, as I know I am, a sinner. 

The historic Revelation of God through His prophets and 
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through His Son imparts to me information about God and 
God’s will in my regard which, from the very nature of 
things, I could not acquire for myself. It is not primarily 
concerned to give me a purely speculative knowledge of 
God; to tell me what God is like. The Word of God is a 
Verbum salutis, a word of salvation; it is the Gospel, the 
Good News of the forgiveness of sin and of the love, the 
favour, the grace of God to me. If you tell me that the 
beauty of the sea or the mountains tells you more about what 
God is like than a tawdry Catholic church, I will not quarrel 
with you. Nor will I quarrel with you if you tell me that 
Shakespeare or Beethoven convey to you a clearer idea of 
God than do the Scriptures, the Catechism, or the Summa of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. But I must tell you that the beauty of 
nature and art cannot tell you how to save your soul, how to 
attain forgiveness of sin and love of God; nor even whether 
God wills to forgive your sin, to give you His love and His 
favour, whether He wills to have personal communication 
with you, whether He wills that He should satisfy all your 
cravings with the possession of His own infinite Self. And 
that is what matters supremely to each one of us. And that is 
what neither nature and art nor any mortal man can tell us. 
For that God alone can know, and God alone can tell.! 

And we maintain that God has told us. That is the whole 
point and purpose of Revelation. It communicates to us 
essential mystery, what God alone can know and tell—it is 
the message of forgiveness and salvation. The prophet, the 
inspired spokesman of God, is not the man of genius who 
discovered or formulated a universal moral or religious idea. 
He communicates to me, not human knowledge however 





1 The truth expressed in this paragraph must not be given the 
sense attributed to it by some Protestant and Modernist writers who 
would restrict truths of divine faith to those which directly express 
the economy of salvation. But all revealed truths, according to St. 
Thomas, following St. Augustine and followed by the Councils of 
Trent, and Vatican, have some connexion with our salvation, and 
It is for our salvation that they are revealed. Even those revealed 
truths which would seem at first to be purely speculative (e.g. 
regarding the Trinity of Persons) have very considerable practical 
implications. (Cf. R. Schultes, O.P., Introductio in Hist. Dogmatum,. 
PP. 14-15.) 
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profound, but divine truth, what God alone knows. He 
reveals the fact of the forgiveness of sin, of the love of God 
for me, of the divine scheme for the salvation of my soul. He 
tells me not only what I could, perhaps, have discovered for 
myself, but above all what I could not—that God is not only 
my Maker, but my Lord and my Lover, who forgives me 
and desires me, and asks the return of my love for His; who 
has so loved me as to have given His only-begotten Son that 
I may not perish but may have eternal life with Him; who 
has given me His Word and His Sacraments that through 
them I may attain His grace and favour and be vitalized by 
His indwelling Spirit. Revelation tells me that God is not 
just the philosophical Absolute, the remote end of a chain of 
causality, but that He is Our Father who loves us and desires 
us; desires to possess us and be possessed by us; to be His 
children called and chosen to be the inheritors of Himself. 

Faith is the assent which Revelation demands; the accep- 
tance of revealed truth which God asks of me and gives me. 
I assent, not because revealed truths are in themselves evi- 
dent to me, for they are not so; but simply, solely and wholly 
because God has spoken. I may carefully examine the cre- 
dentials of the appointed prophets, of Christ Himself, of the 
Church which preserves and applies the truths of Revelation; 
I may require a toilsome process of study and thought to 
convince myself that revealed truth is not contrary to reason 
and ascertainable fact. But in the last resort my assent and 
submission can be based solely on the authority of God to 
which I bow. The revealed word is valid and postulates 
unconditional assent because and in so far as it has the 
authority and the commission of God behind it. The prophet 
tells me what I am absolutely unable to discover for myself; 
what God alone knows and can tell. He tells me what it is 
impossible for me even to verify in such wise that my own 
verification compels me to assent. No amount of thought or 
study or argument can give me Faith; for Faith is essentially 
unconditioned assent to the word of God because it is the 
word of God; it is assent to essential mystery, unascertain- 
able and unverifiable by purely natural means. 

We may perhaps clarify our idea of this supernatural and 
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divine Faith if we compare it with human faith. A g7eat part 
of our stock of ordinary natural knowledge is due to human 
faith. Each one of us assents, with or without re‘iection on 
the fact, to a vast amount of information which we have not, 
in fact, acquired for ourselves but solely on the authority of 
others whom we regard worthy of credence. We assent, with 
greater or less conviction, to this or that statement of histori- 
cal fact, to this or that scientific theory or formula, to this or 
that information supplied to us by our parents, our professor 
or tutor, even our newspaper, not because we have ourselves 
experienced or ascertained the truth of what has been told 
us, but because we have faith in our informant, his com- 
petence and his veracity. We ‘‘take his word for it.’” We 
have greater or lesser reason to assume that he knows what 
he is talking about, and that he is not deceiving us. If we 
reflect, we shall find that a great part, perhaps the greater 
part, of our stock of knowledge, of our convictions and 
opinions, is based, not so much on our own thought, ex- 
perience or discovery, as on what has been told us by others, 
whether by word of mouth or in writing. In a word, it is 
based on some sort of faith or belief. 

Consideration of this purely natural and human faith may 
help to give us an inkling of what is meant by supernatural 
and divine Faith, which is likewise assent based on the 
authority of another rather than on our own discovery. But 
it will give us no more than an inkling. For if the similarities 
between human and divine faith are striking, the dissimilari- 
ties and contrasts are still more so. 

In the first place, there is the dissimilarity which arises 
from the very fact that, whereas human faith is faith in man, 
divine Faith is faith in God. The authority behind the latter 
surpasses the authority of the former literally infinitely. All 
purely human authority is, in the last analysis, fallible. Man 
can often be deceived, no matter how painstaking he may 
be in ascertaining the exact truth. Man, moreover, can not 
only be deceived, he can and does deceive. God is Truth 
itself; He can do neither. St. Thomas, following St. 
Augustine, describes divine Faith as adhesion to the First 
Truth, to Truth itself, to the absolute Mind from conformity 
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to which all truths are true. By Faith my mind is made one 
with the Mind which is the source of all truths; it is itself, in 
a sense, divinized. Truths which I accept on the authority of 
God are certain with an absolute certainty which I cannot 
attain elsewhere. 

Then again, human faith is, in the last analysis, 
a purely natural, indeed often a purely rational, process. 
We quite naturally and spontaneously glean informa- 
tion from others on some subject concerning which 
they may be assumed to know better than ourselves. 
It is sheer commonsense to do so; it normally requires 
no act of will, there is no obligation upon us to do 
so; human faith as such is non-moral. My assent is due 
ultimately not to an act of will but to a process of reasoning. 
I argue, though it may be only implicitly and unconsciously 
in some such way as this: ‘‘So-and-so says such-and-such; 
but what so-and-so says about such-and-such is true; there- 
fore I assent to such-and-such as true.’’ My premisses can be 
proved or disproved with certainty. But in divine Faith 
such premisses themselves can be reached with certainty only 
through Faith. I may have my motives of credibility; but 
they cannot demonstrate with certainty the truth of my pre- 
miss, but only show that they are credible. That God has 
spoken, that He has said such-and-such, are premisses to 
which I can assent with certainty only by an act of Faith. 
Divine Faith, therefore, always involves something extra- 
rational, a leap in the dark, a will to believe which, if it is 
valid, must itself be motivated by God. (Its nearest human 
counterpart is perhaps the ‘‘faith’’ demanded by human 
love, in which there is usually an element of blind, non- 
rational confidence and trust even though complete mutual 
understanding and comprehension be lacking.) Moreover, 
there is no moral obligation attaching to human Faith as 
such. The very fact of divine Revelation to which by Faith I 
give assent tells me of the moral obligation and necessity for 
me to believe. God has spoken—spoken to all mankind and 
so to me—therefore I must believe. When our assent is 
motivated by our own thought and experience it is said to 
rest on intrinsic evidence; when, by human faith, it rests on 
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the authority of other finite beings deemed worthy of cre- 
dence, it is said to rest on extrinsic evidence; when it rests 
on the Self-Revelation of God, though it may be supported 
by evidence of the credibility of His spokesmen, my assent 
as such rests on no evidence at all, but on a blind, mysterious 
act of my will, itself empowered to it by the grace and the 
power of God.? 

But it is by reason of its content that the uniqueness of 
divine Faith is most apparent. Human faith is concerned 
only with the relatively mysterious; I obtain from others 
information which, absolutely speaking, I could obtain for 
myself if I took the trouble. The truths which it conveys to 
me are natural, humanly ascertainable truths. Divine Faith 
conveys to me absolute, essential mystery, what God alone 
can know, God’s own knowledge of Himself and His will. 

Again, human faith is commonly concerned with purely 
extraneous information of diverse degrees of importance or 
unimportance. Divine Faith is concerned with personal 
information of the most vital and intimate importance: for 
Revelation tells me how I stand with God, and it tells me of 
God’s will and pleasure for me. All the truths of Revelation 
are so many messages of God’s love for man, for me. His 
choice of and dealings with Israel, the Incarnation, the 
Passion and Resur: ection, the sending of the Holy Ghost, the 
Motherhood and preservation from sin of Mary, the Church, 
the Primacy and Infallibility of Peter and his successors: all 
these are constitutives of God’s wooing of man, His scheme 
for our salvation. 

Divine Faith is, or should be, all-transforming. It takes 
me out of the realm of the merely human and the merely 
natural and introduces me to a realm which is super-human 
and super-natural; it takes me out of myself and above 
myself by disclosing to me my own place in the Mind and the 
Love of God, and in so doing discloses to me the place He 





2 It is true that St. Thomas in the Prima Secundae of the Summa 
appears to regard motivation by the will as of the essence of faith in 
general (cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., De Revelatione, I, p. 433 
sqq.), thus giving ‘‘faith’’ and ‘‘belief’’ a more restricted sense than 
that which we have here given it in accordance with present usage. 
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must occupy in my own mind and my own love and life. A 
non-Catholic divine has recently expressed this transforming 
effect of Faith very finely: ‘‘God’s Revelation, the invasion 
into my egoistic thinking in which I am always the centre, is 
the event in which God drives me out of the centre, in which 
I cease to be master, and receive a master—the only one 
whom I can receive, the one who is the Lord. God in His 
Revelation does not let Himself be made an object, but 
remains a subject over against me, and I become an object, 
and therefore in this act my existence is transformed, and 
from being lord of my own being, the autonomous self, | 
become a servant of God. And thus, just as that which | 
know in the Revelation is not ‘something’ but the Lord, 
so also this act of knowing is another kind of knowing, not 
an act of mastery that assigns its object a place in my world, 
but an act of obedience, whereby I am assigned in my own 
place. Nota fitting in, but a being fitted in. . . . Revelation 
is God’s self-communication. God gives Himself in Revela- 
tion. It is not primarily as one who makes a claim that He 
addresses me, but as one who gives—as one who, in giving 
Himself to me, gives me life. It is true that He reveals 
Himself as the Lord who lays claim to me, but He claims me 
for Himself. His demand and His grace are one. He de- 
mands nothing else than that I should become wholly His, 
that I should unconditionally acknowledge Him as the giver 
of my life, that I should trust Him. His grace consists in His 
claiming me wholly for Himself. . . . God’s grace permeates 
my decision, and the obedient decision of faith is the trans- 
formation which God Himself effects in my life.’’* 

Even humanly speaking we all need some kind of faith if 
we are going to lead a rounded, complete, integral—let alone 
a heroic—human existence. A life which is based solely on 
our own reasoning and individual experience will be a 
stunted life, and it will achieve little. If we examine any of 
the great lives of history or of our own acquaintance, the 
lives which have been truly heroic and worthwhile, we shall 
find invariably that they have been lives of faith. The great 





3 Emil Brunner, God and Man. (S.C.M. Press) 
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achievements of reason itself, of philosophy and science, 
have been due to a faith in reason and science. If our lives 
seem futile, bored, uncreative, unvital; it may be because we 
lack faith. Our age is one which is beginning to reappreciate 
the necessity and the power of faith. Faith, any faith so long 
as it be sincere and ardent, and no matter how false and even 
foolish, can move mountains. We have seen in our own day 
how faith in Communism, in a Duce, a Fiihrer, can work 
something like miracles. Is the Faith of Christians—Faith in 
God—to be less vital and powerful? 

But we believe, not because Faith works, or because some 
sort of faith is a psychological, humanistic, social or political 
desideratum, but because God has spoken to us and requires 
our assent; because without Faith it is impossible to please 
God (Heb. xi, 6). For without Faith it is impossible to learn of 
God’s pleasure in our regard; and unless we know that and 
how we are to conform with His will for us and obtain and 
conserve His love and grace, the whole purpose of our exis- 
tence will be frustrated. God has spoken; and our response 


must be: Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth: Lord, I 
believe, help Thou my unbelief (1 Kings iii, 9; Mark ix, 24). 
Victor WuiteE, O.P. 
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THERE is something fine in the way St. Paul proclaims the 
great importance and value before God, though not the 
independence, of the human conscience. He says that what- 
ever does not proceed from conscience, whatever is not in 
conformity with it, is sin. This statement contains something 
of a psychological mystery; for conscience may be mis- 
informed, yet we are obliged to follow it. Now although St. 
Paul admits, especially in practical matters and in doubtful 
cases, the decisive power of conscience, and although he is 
ready to grant that a man may be in good faith, yet, at the 
same time, in error, still he does not teach that everything 
which proceeds from conscience is really the voice of God, 
but only that which proceeds from conscience duly and 
properly instructed. At one and the same time, St. Paul 
recognizes in conscience a certain autonomy and yet he also 
realizes the obligation upon conscience of watching over its 
motives. Now without pretending that the Dominican con- 
science differs from that of other men, I maintain that there 
is a special note, a Dominican accent, so to speak, in its 
dictates. 

Although at every hand’s turn and at every moment 
Dominicans find themselves confronted with precise rules 
and regulations, yet a characteristic feature of their legisla- 
tion is respect for individual responsibility. To begin with 
St. Dominic; there is not the slightest doubt about the firm- 
ness with which he exercised his authority, yet he does not 
rule with a rod of iron, but allows scope among those who 
obey for a certain freedom and spontaneity. Thus, in 1219, 
in face of the difficulties over the transferring of the Sisters 
from S. Maria in Trastevere to S. Sisto, we see him releasing 
the nuns from their promise, and asking for a free renewal 
of their profession. 

Still more remarkable is the fact that, when obliged by 
Innocent III to rally his followers under one or other of the 
ancient Rules, he never dreamt of making his choice without 
consulting his brethren: the primitive chronicler never attri- 
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putes the selection to him alone, but to a collective and 
unanimous decision. 

Finally, this respect for individual responsibility is attested, 
signed and sealed for all time by St. Dominic’s refusal to bind 
his sons under pain of sin to the observance of the Constitu- 
tions. Such a spirit, which is the glory of the ancient monastic 
foundations, implies a perfect relationship between superiors 
and subjects. The absolute honesty of the subject should 
always be presupposed in the rulings and decisions of 
authority. Suspicion is quite alien to their spirit. Authority 
ought not to have recourse to a petty diplomacy in order to 
obtain obedience, but should openly appeal to loyalty, to 
supernatural motives and to the religious responsibility of the 
subject. Still less should authority fall back on that system 
of governing employed by some modern politicians in order 
to rule their majorities, which we may term the government 
of men through their passions. Nothing is more sad than to 
see a superior who lacks the courage to ask straight out from 
his subject an effort or a sacrifice in the name of obedience. 
It is indeed a bad look-out for the community, and is very 
often the first step towards its downfall. Where such a state 
of things exists the subjects, instead of congratulating them- 
selves on being spared, ought to feel themselves degraded 
and put to shame. 

The superior who gives credit to his subjects for generosity 
calls forth confidence from those he rules. It is to be re- 
marked that it needs as much nobility of mind to trust as to 
inspire trust: suspicion is just as unbecoming in the subject 
as it is in the superior. Confidence sums up all the disposi- 
tions of the obedient mind: trust is the last blossom and 
crown of obedience. Confidence may be sorely tried; but 
even the defects in authority can often be overcome by the 
persevering and unanimous confidence of the subjects. One 
may ask whether the dissolution of common life, through dis- 
union between superiors and subjects, comes about through 
the fault of the former or of the latter. There is not the 
slightest doubt that, in the majority of cases, the subjects are 
to blame, if only for this reason, that the superior, being 
elected by them, ought never to be utterly discredited by 
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them and treated as a pariah. The subject who acts ignobly 
at the end of the term of office of his superior, is quite capable 
of acting ignobly at the election of a new superior. 

The principle of dispensation, so forcibly expressed in the 
Dominican Constitutions, which happily balances and tem- 
pers the complex and difficult elements of Dominican life, is 
also, or at least ought to be, an original principle of nobility 
in the Dominican conscience. In this respect, the important 
thing is to use and not to abuse. Just as refinement of taste 
consists mainly in not insisting, so refinement of feeling 
consists in not abusing. For the majority of people it must 
seem the more obvious and, in a sense, the easier way to be 
men of extremes and to go the whole length rather than to 
keep to the ideal rule of moderation. At first sight the rules 
of the Order may appear extremely rigid, but dispensation 
is as much a part of its Constitutions as any of the other laws, 
and of equally general application. Even when the superior 
takes the first step in dispensing, a great share of the respon- 
sibility still rests with the subject. If he is not so perfect as 
to feel positive suffering in using a dispensation, he must at 
least use it with tact and delicacy and with a spirit of mortifi- 
cation. The principle in the Dominican conscience which 
corresponds to the large and generous principle of dispensa- 
tion is a willing adaptability to this or that measure of 
dispensation or restriction. It is obvious that the members 
may have to pass from one environment or sphere of activity 
to another, from one country to another, from this function 
to that. They must bring to these changes an equanimity, a 
self-forgetfulness which comes from true nobility of soul, a 
self-subduing force, rather than a mere indifference of will. 
The more dispensations and privileges a religious receives, 
the less he should take root in them. Nothing is less easy to 
bear gracefully than the exceptional; it is in the use of 
exceptions that a man’s true worth is made manifest. Noble 
natures are simple in the exceptional, and uncommon in 
common things. 

In order to pick out the distinctive note in the Dominican 
conscience we must examine the motives which should chiefly 
weigh with the members of the Order and are part and parcel 
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of their lives. Their long metaphysical training should not 
only enrich and strengthen the mind but primarily give them 
the sense of order. 

They are perpetually occupied in establishing the exact 
definition of things, in formulating laws and relations, and 
thus should develop orderly minds, putting order into their 
ideas and their ideas into order. In St. Thomas’s words: Ordo 
pertinet ad rationem sicut ad ordinantem (Ila Ilae, q. 26, 
art. 1): order belongs to reason as to its cause. Now con- 
science, which signifies the habit of first moral principles, is 
a function of reason and therefore it should normally follow 
the development of reason. It should display order in itself 
and it should put order into our moral life in proportion to 
that life’s development. The idea of order should attract a 
Dominican for its own sake; it ought to be the beacon-light of 
his intellectual and moral life. It bears in itself all the beauty 
of Platonic ideas and the depth and precision of Aristotelian 
concepts. He should have no concern for anything which is 
out of place, whatever be its charm or its material value. 
Any wilful violation of order should repel and disgust. We 
use the term monstrosity for certain exceptionally grievous 
moral transgressions: indeed, any violation of the essential 
order of things holds its place in the scale of monstrosities. 
Such a love of order is the first requisite for a healthy con- 
dition of mind and conscience; it constitutes intellectual 
honesty, right mindedness and moral integrity. 

Such a conception of order, held by the mind and loved 
with the will, gives to conscience its true Dominican charac- 
ter. Since, according to St. Thomas, order always relates to 
a principle (ordo attenditur secundum comparationem ad 
aliquod principium) it follows that whenever a principle, 


_ either logical or causal, is imperilled, we must fly to defend 
it. Zeal for supernatural principles is the highest form of 
| Justice, and the highest motive of conscience. This is a 


distinctive feature of the Dominican conscience, which insists 
that principles are imperishable and supremely worth dying 
for. 

The sense of discipline, which is also an important motive 
of conscience, derives equally from the sense of order, or 
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rather is its elementary application. When obedience is 
closely linked with the fundamental and supernatural sense 
of order, then it reaches its perfection and becomes in reality 
the rationabile obsequium—the reasonable service—which 
makes us not only obedient to the law but also docile to the 
spirit of the law. The sense of discipline also makes us 
believe that we have something to learn from others, and 
prevents us posing as originators or inventors. In the 
Dominican Order, on the contrary, the sense of tradition 
prevails. Loyalty to the Church and reverence for her 
ancient Doctors are distinctive features of the Dominican 
conscience. 

Finally, a love of order produces a willing subordination 
of individual interests to the general law and to the common 
good. St. Thomas says that order belongs, as to its subject, 
rather to charity than to faith: ordo magis appropriatur 
charitati quam fidei (Ibid).; that is to say, it is the function 
of charity to carry out the subordination of different kinds of 
particular good to the common good of all, and of minor laws 
to the general and supreme law. This is the vital motive of 
conscience which leads those possessed of it to their essential 
and supreme end—the perfection of charity. Now it seems 
to me that the maintenance of charity first in its appreciative 
and then in its intensive power, is a characteristic of Domi- 
nican teaching and asceticism. Hence the insistence on the 
teaching of St. Augustine, in the Rule: non propria com- 
munibus, sed communia propris praeferantur (the common 
good is to be preferred to our own private and merely selfish 
interests). 

The Dominican spirit, for those who are faithful to it, 
imparts true greatness to conscience. The training which goes 
to its formation gives that manly strength and lofty elevation 
of motives which alone can guarantee the ultimate perfection 
of conscience implied in those significant words of St. 
Augustine: Jile juste et sancte vivit, qui rerum integer 
aestimator est (De Doct. Chr., c. xxvii). He is just and 
holy who sees things whole and who estimates everything 


with integrity. Humpert CLerissac, O.P. 
Translated and revised by Bernard Delany, O.P. 
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DIVERSITY IN WORSHIP 


“THERE is no reason in the world,’’ wrote Augustus Welby 
Pugin, ‘‘why noble cities, combining all possible convenience 
of drainage, water-courses, and conveyance of gas, may not 
be erected in the most consistent and yet Christian charac- 
ter.’’! There is, in this engaging statement, an implication 
which Pugin, alas, did not see. ‘‘Our domestic architecture,”’ 
he had said very truly, ‘‘should have a peculiar expression 
illustrative of our manners and habits’’; but these latter he 
chose unfortunately to regard as identical with those of 
earlier ages, despite the fact that the earlier ages were in no 
position to convey gas. ‘‘We are such men as our fathers 
were, and therefore should build as they built’’; so his 
argument is summarized. Hence his campaign to revive an 
architectural form which centuries earlier was already played 
out; a campaign whose success resulted in that torrential 
and continuous downpour of brussels sprouts from which we 
are only now beginning to emerge. ‘‘The point,’’ Mr. Trappes- 
Lomax tells us, ‘‘was not whether St. Peter’s might be toler- 
able in Rome, and Notre Dame in Paris; it was whether the 
Church in England was to be English or Italianate.’’* The 
first tragedy was that Pugin identified Gothic with English; 
the second, that in the general struggle between English and 
Italianate parties, while in architecture Italy came out, in the 
event, defeated, in the sphere of worship she so largely 
carried the day. 


“Our domestic architecture should have a peculiar expres- 
sion.’’ So, of course, in any healthy state of society, should 
everything else, including, pre-eminently, worship. Sanctity, 
always in essence identical, wherever it be found, is never- 
theless, in this obvious sense, relative. No two personalities 
are exactly alike: each race has its peculiar characteristics, 
each age its peculiar ethos; and the accidents of birth, up- 


_ bringing and environment combine with these to make every 





1M. Trappes-Lomax, Pugin, pp. 191-2. 
2 Op. cit., p. 228. 
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personality unique. The Englishman differs from the Arab 
primarily because he is of a different race; the Englishman 
of to-day differs from an Englishman of the time of Chaucer 
primarily because he is of a different age. But on the other 
hand, the individuals of a given race in a given age possess 
many characteristics in common, and it is these which should 
and normally do find expression in manners, outlook, pro- 
ductions; it is these, to difference ourselves nearer, as Sir 
Thomas Browne would say, and draw into a lesser circle, it 
is these which help to differentiate sanctity, for the saint will 
always (whether consciously or subconsciously) be affected 
by them, whether it be by way of assimilation or of reaction. 
It is these, also, which should differentiate the manner and 
formalities of worship; for worship is the offering to God of 
the man, the personality; formalized perhaps, where public 
worship is concerned, yet surely not artificial in the sense of 
unreal. An Italian, who expresses himself normally through 
the medium of superlatives and incessant gesticulation, will 
find the unadorned reticence of an Englishman chilly and 
unreal; the Englishman will find the Italian’s outpourings 
unreal and embarrassing. A classical age will shrink from 
the vulgarity of romanticism; the romantic will stifle in the 
rarefied atmosphere of classic refinement. The prayers of St. 
Alphonsus, the hymns of Father Faber, would be equally 
incongruous on the lips of St. Thomas More or Bossuet, to 
say nothing of St. Peter or Boethius. And one does not 
expect the etiquette of the Court of St. James to be identical 
with that of the Court of the Emperor of China. 

Unity in essentials does not mean uniformity in acciden- 
tals. ‘‘In My Father’s house there are many mansions.” It 
is part of that catholicity which is one of the marks of the 
Church of Christ that its truths should be expressible, its 
pattern of life realizable, in a multiplicity of forms. Nor is 
this a question merely of what is possible or permissible. 
The difference of outlook between the Greek and the Latin 
Fathers, for example, illuminating as it does two different 
aspects of the truth, is necessary for the perfection of Chris- 
tian society. The Latin mind will necessarily tend to empha- 
size the rational, the juridical, the organized; the Greek, on 
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DIVERSITY IN WORSHIP 


the contrary, will concentrate on the intuitive, the spon- 
taneous, the organic. Both aspects are necessary, humanly 
speaking, if over-emphasis is to be avoided. Science can tell 
us many things about the sun, but not everything; and if left 
to itself there is the danger that it will in fact ‘‘kill the sun for 
us,’’ as Lawrence said, ‘‘making it a ball of gas, with spots.”’ 
We need equally the poet and the painter. No single race or 
culture can reflect in its entirety the revelation of God; only 
in the co-operation of all nations can the fulness of the Body 
of Christ in this respect be achieved. 

“The title Ecclesia Gentium,’’ writes Dr. Pinsk, ‘‘contains 
a double assertion. It asserts in the first place that the Church 
brings something to the nations: the Gospel, salvation. But 
it asserts further that the Church, inasmuch as she builds on 
these nations, also receives something from them.’’ ‘‘To 
every nation will the Church bring the grace and salvation of 
Our Lord, and from every nation will she inherit.’’’ It is 
surely surprising, in the light of these statements, that their 
author should go on to develop the apparently contradictory 
thesis that Roman-Hellenistic culture is the one human 
medium of Christianity, so that whoever would accept, and 
endeavour to live, the latter must also accept and endeavour 
to live the former. ‘‘Just as all men, if they wish to come to 
the fulness of the life of God are referred to this human nature 
of Jesus, no matter whether they are man or woman, so are 
all nations, no matter to what race they belong, referred to 
this one Church, which is not a ‘spiritual’ creation soaring 
above all worlds, but which represents the spirit of Christ in 
the concrete, incarnate forms of a definite historical culture 
—the Roman-Hellenistic—and makes these forms, in view 
of their content, binding for all men. This means, in plain 
words, that no race and no national stock can out of its own 
natural instinct replace these forms by others. . . though 
they may not tend by nature to mould their religious life in 
such forms.’’* There is surely in this contention a direct 





3 Johannes Pinsk, Christianity and Race, pp. 14, 19. 

4 Dr. Pinsk writes: ‘‘It is quite wrong, therefore, to say that the 
chief form of the Christian mediation of life in the Church is the 
‘universally human’ form of sacrifice: on the contrary, it is rather the 
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denial of the fundamental principle of Christian teaching 
that grace does not destroy but perfects nature. This form of 
culture must be adopted by races for whom it is unnatural, 
contra-natural; the Eastern mind must be forced to think in 
Western terms; the Chinese must learn to honour Our Lady 
through the medium of the art of saint-Sulpice. 


What is essential in Christian worship is the sacrifice of the 
Mass; and the Mass, as the historical evolution of its cere- 
monies and prayers sufficiently shows, is patient in acciden- 
tals of indefinite variation. The idea of sacrifice in general is 
common to the whole race of man; its outward forms vary; 
and while the substance of the Christian sacrifice must neces- 
sarily remain always the same (and its universal acceptance 
presents no difficulty, since cultural differences are here in no 
way involved), the accidentals, the ceremonies or music or 
surrounding prayers, can and ought to vary. 

This question of variation is of fundamental importance in 
the problems of the reunion of Christendom. ‘‘Maritain, 
Massis and Moenius are correct and speaking in the interests 
of union when they say that Europe is not the Faith, nor 
Western culture the Roman Church.’’® Oriental Christianity 
can never be the same as the Christianity of the West, and 
we shall be impeding the spread of the Gospel if we try and 
make it so. The English way of worship is not the Italian 
way of worship, and we shall impede the work of union if we 
try and make it so. In the Middle Ages England was 
estranged from the Papacy by the presence of Italian priests 
and prelates; in modern times it has been estranged by the 
presence of Italian practices. There is, as Pugin saw s0 
clearly, an English tradition of piety and worship; it is that 
to which we must cling if there is to be such a thing asa 
healthy English Catholicism; in the days of the revival it 
was in this respect the Italian party whose influence pre- 





form of the Mystery, as it formally existed in the Hellenistic cults, 
brought to a perfect development.’’ This is surely to confuse history 
with theology: it is true that the Mass, as we know it, has %# 
developed; untrue that the essential sacrifice is incompatible with any 
other external form. 

5 Karl Pfleger, Wrestlers with Christ, p. 291 
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DIVERSITY IN WORSHIP 


dominated. Hence the uncongenial character of so many of 
the externals of worship in this country, and the consequent 
difficulties in the way of reunion, for we cannot expect the 
average man to distinguish between the accidental and the 
essential, or to be ready, in Tyrrell’s phrase, to ‘‘swallow the 
sentiment for the sake of dogma.”’ 

‘‘There is no church,’’ wrote Sir Thomas Browne, ‘‘whose 
every part so squares unto my conscience, whose articles, 
constitutions, and customs, seem so consonant unto reason, 
and, as it were, framed to my particular devotion, as this 
whereof I hold my belief—the church of England.’’ To make 
what is framed to one’s particular devotion the criterion of 
religion’s truth would be of course to start at the wrong end, 
to make the human the measure of the divine; to choose a 
religion because of its congruity with one’s particular pre- 
dilections or characteristics, or indeed with those of a race 
or nation, would be to make religion void. There can never 
be question of trying to force the revelation of God into 
consonance with human ideas. But given the revelation and 
the principles it involves, a relationship of de iure congruity 
is established from which practical conclusions may in fact 
be drawn. If the supernatural is the sanctification of the 
human, and the human, not in the abstract, but in the 
concrete, then it implies the sanctification of the proper 
characteristics of the various races and nations. It implies 
the utilizing, in the service of God, of precisely those customs 
which are framed to their particular devotion. It would, then, 
be mistaken to suppose that by working to make Catholic 
worship in England more English we should be in any sense 
trying to make religion palatable at the expense of truth. We 
should be helping to throw open a door—a door, it is true, 
leading only to the antechambers of the Church—which now 
in some degree is closed. It is easy for us to say that those 
outside the Church should come in, not for the sake of 
accidentals, but for the sake of essentials, and if necessary in 
spite of accidentals. True, but that will not excuse us from 
responsibility if the approaches, the preambula, are made 


_ unduly difficult. To give Catholicism an alien shroud is to 


give it the appearance precisely of un-catholicity, of a 
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particularity in space and time and an exclusiveness which 
deny divinity. And, to repeat, it is a question of more than 
mere policy. ‘‘In My Father’s house there are many man- 
sions.’’ The rebirth of a specifically English manner of 
Catholic worship would add a new enrichment to the many- 
voiced harmony of mankind’s homage to God. 

GERALD VAnN, O.P. 





‘‘INTEGRATIONISTS”’ OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


“IT is not good for man to be alone: man is ‘alone’ when 
he is away from the turmoil of the world; thus monks and 
holy men build for themselves solitudes. Jt is not good, says 
the Lord, for such a man, a contemplative, to be alone, 
without a companion; it is best that he become active; let 
us make him a help like unto himself, that is, a people sub- 
ject to him, who will minister to his temporal, as he to their 
spiritual needs.”’ 

The contemplative life resembles Paradise before the 
creation of Eve! Or, to modernize the thought as well as its 
phrasing: man is meant to express himself in the art of 
government. 

The quotation comes from notes which were taken by 
students from a lecture on Genesis, delivered in the Paris 
schools round about the year 1190. The students would 
apply it to themselves. For the present they were ‘‘contem- 
platives,’’ if not solitaries; their business, in theory at least, 
was contemplation which centred in the study of Scripture; 
and they were all potential bishops. Their lecturer passed 
dramatically to action from contemplation. From being a 
master of theology at Paris he was raised to the cardinalate, 
then to the archbishopric of Canterbury, and ‘‘expressed 
himself’’ in Magna Carta. 

The career of Stephen Langton, as Professor Powicke 
describes it to us, was magnificent in its unity. Contempla- 





1F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton (Oxford, 1928), and ‘‘Stephen 
n’’ in Christian Life in the Middle Ages and Other Essays 
(Oxford, 1935). 
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‘‘INTEGRATIONISTS’’ OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


tion had prepared him for action in the most literal way; 
since he discussed in the schools exactly those problems—the 
nature of kingship, the limits of obedience—which he dealt 
with so successfully as statesman and prelate. Both as 
scholar and statesman he showed the same characteristics, 
an engaging ‘‘Englishness,’’ a sanity and realism that give 
him his quality of greatness. The teaching on action and 
contemplation in his lectures is interesting because we know 
that it corresponded to his own experience.” 

The bias towards action is unmistakable. Langton had 
sympathy and respect for the ‘‘white monks’’ with their 
contemplative vocation; he admitted that contemplation was 
better ‘‘in essence’’; and as befitted one who welcomed the 
Dominicans to England, he taught that both action and 
contemplation had their place in a well-regulated life.- So 
much is common ground; remarks more independent and 
personal keep slipping out. For instance, he will defend 
those who take part in secular affairs, and enjoy it, against 
superior persons “‘who think they have, as it were, pur- 
chased God’’ by renouncing the world. True Christians, even 
if they gain worldly glory, do not by their dignity and 
wealth estrange themselves from God; though now they busy 
themselves with the things of this world, hereafter ‘‘they 
shall attain to heaven in the plenitude of their good works.’’ 
And Langton never ceases to impress on his students that 
their studies must be a preliminary to action. It is not good 
for man to be alone: one hears the whisper as he settles to his 
favourite theme. 

Langton’s colleagues felt equally conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities: ‘‘he who lectures publicly on Holy Scripture 
has taken a way of greater perfection than has the monk of 
Clairvaux.’’> Among these responsibilities was the prepara- 





2I am using material from my thesis on the commentaries of 
Stephen Langton, presented at the University of Manchester in 
1929. Part of it was printed in G. Lacombe and B. Smalley, ‘‘Stu- 
dies on the Commentaries of Cardinal Stephen Langton, Archives 
d'Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age (1930). 

3 From the (unprinted) Summa of Robert de Courson, quoted by 
M. and C. Dickson, ‘‘Le Cardinal Robert de Courson, sa Vie,’’ 
Archives, etc. (1934), p. 73- 
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tion of scholars for their future prelacy. The interesting study 
by Miss Gibbs of the personnel of the English episcopate 
under Henry III‘ hasshown to what extent they were 
successful. After comparing the record of the scholar 
bishops with that of the civil servants and the claustrales, she 
concludes: ‘‘...on the whole, the contribution of the 
magistri to the life of their time was more original and many 
sided than that of the other groups; their influence was more 
penetrating ; and certainly their memories more deep-rooted 
in the sympathies of ordinary people.”’ 

Now Dr. Richey, in her delightful book on Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, the German Minnesinger,® has proved that a 
layman could be as ‘‘integrationist’’ in his sphere as the 
theologian in his. Wolfram was a contemporary of Stephen 
Langton and he has a curiously similar theme: 

‘‘Men and women who keep fair guard on their ways, 
these live in the world’s grace here and win heaven’s bliss 
hereafter. 

‘*To have lived one’s life without forfeiting soul for body’s 
sake, winning God’s blessing yet honoured in the sight of 
men, that is a useful work.”’ 

The chapter on Wolfram’s interpretation of Chivalry ex- 
plains the consistency of this theme and how it runs through 
everything that Wolfram wrote. ‘‘Unity and fullness of life” 
is Wolfram’s ideal; and this causes him to reject the fashion- 
able conception of Amor Cortois which flavours so much of 
the literature of chivalry. He has tested it and found it 
unsatisfying and artificial. 

‘‘Many a man who is my master in this says that Amor 
and Cupid . . . give people love in this way: with shot and 
fire. Such love is not pleasant: . . . real love is sure and true 
affection.”’ 

Marriage brings a more complete relationship, as in 
Wolfram’s Parzival, in his charming description of the wed- 
ding, the parting, and Parzival’s reunion with his wife when 





4M. Gibbs and J.Lang, Bishops and Reform (1215-1272) (Oxford, 


1934). 
5M. E. Richey, The Story of Parzival and the Graal as related by 


Wolfram von Eschenbach (Oxford, 1935). 
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SIR JOSIAH STAMP ON CHRISTIAN ECONOMICS 


the quest is over. His two themes are complementary, as Dr. 
Richey points out. ‘‘While the end of Parzival brings out the 
idea of chivalry as a unison mating this world with the world 
to come, the introduction shows it as a unison of the lives of 
men and the lives of women. . .”’ 

Wolfram is the equivalent to Langton among the laity. He 
gives us the “‘literal’’ counterpart to Langton’s allegorical 
interpretation of the creation of Eve. 

The Middle Ages often strike us as a series of romantic 
contrasts. We think of St. Bernard and the Arch-poet, of the 
hymns and the drinking songs. But recent work on the 
generation that preceded St. Thomas® is showing that the 
Thomist synthesis had its roots in experience. ‘‘Christian 
humanism’’ had been taught by Langton in the schools of 
Paris and sung by Wolfram in the German courts. 

BERYL SMALLEY. 





SIR JOSIAH STAMP ON CHRISTIAN ECONOMICS 


CATCHING sight of my own name by chance in a periodical 
several weeks old, I discovered to my astonishment that I 
had apparently been mentioned in a book by Sir Josiah 
Stamp which was published this year. Sir Josiah Stamp, 
needless to say, is not only a director of the Bank of England 
and a railway magnate, but also an ‘‘eminent economist’’ 
and indeed the chosen publicity-man who is ever ready to 
defend the existing financial system with voice and pen and 
a limitless supply of tact and urbanity. 

Curiosity had to be satisfied, and at the first opportunity 
I looked up his book, which is called Motive and Method in 
a Christian Order (Epworth Press). As regards myself, the 
results of the search were very disappointing. The distin- 
guished author had indeed mentioned me (amongst others) 
and even quoted extensively from a little book of mine, but 


| only by way of illustrating how unwise some of the clergy 


are in committing themselves to the ‘‘Douglas Credit Sys- 





6 Stephen Langton died in 1228, Robert de Courson in 1219, 
Wolfram von Eschenbach in about 1220. 
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tem.’’ I call this disappointing, because I have never at any 
time been a follower of Major Douglas or an adherent of his 
scheme, and indeed was at considerable pains to distinguish 
myself from the Douglasites in that same little book from 
which Sir Josiah Stamp took his quotations. I have even 
criticized the Douglasites quite a lot in their own periodicals; 
though not in articles addressed to the general public, be- 
cause it seems a pity to give the impression that money- 
reformers are at loggerheads, when they are all united in their 
exposure of the private Money-Power. Also it is true I have 
often used the terms ‘‘social credit’’ and ‘‘national divi- 
dend,’’ but Sir Josiah Stamp can hardly be unaware that 
these ideas are common amongst others than Douglasites and 
by no means involve acceptance of such junk as the A+B 
theorem, etc., which the Douglasites are now finding it so 
difficult to throw overboard quietly. 

For the rest, Sir Josiah’s complaints about me are that | 
“‘restate the Catholic position on usury over the centuries 
with a curious hankering after the current validity of mediz- 
val ideas’’; and that in discussing the existing financial 
system I insist on bringing in the question of morals. To 
these accusations I do not mind pleading guilty. What I do 
object to is being counted as a Douglasite; and I think Sir 
Josiah Stamp could easily have known better, but it agrees 
only too well with his purpose to identify Monetary Reform 
with the solemn unrealities of the Douglas proposals. 

And that is enough, and more than enough, about myself; 
but it seems a pity to leave Sir Josiah Stamp’s book without 
a fuller description of its contents. It is addressed explicitly 
to ‘‘the younger generation of preachers,’’ and offers them 
advice as to their attitude towards social and economic ideas. 
We will let the author speak for himself; all we need do is to 
contribute some italics and capital letters to bring out the 
full significance of his words. 

First of all, he is insistent that economic arrangements are 
just a mechanism, to be improved perhaps by the engineers 
and the economists, but not a matter for the moralist to 
meddle with. ‘‘Have we any right to claim that religion, and 
especially Christianity, shall provide not only for commv- 
nion with God, but also a clear answer to the problem of the 
best MACHINERY to adopt in all circumstances for men’s 
relationships with each other?’’ And again: ‘‘I submit that 
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SIR JOSIAH STAMP ON CHRISTIAN ECONOMICS 


Christian enthusiasm for a better order may give an impetus 
to study these problems, but no guidance whatever in their 
solution. . . . The pulpit should have no lot or part in it [he 
is talking about the Douglas Scheme, but he means any 
change whatever] UNTIL THE MAIN BODY OF REPUTABLE 
ECONOMIC THINKERS [surely a delightful phrase! ] have de- 
clared it to be feasible.’’ 

Morality indeed, in Sir Josiah Stamp’s mind, seems to be 
rather restricted to personal relationships, and the same can 
be said of Christianity. ‘‘We understand that A can love his 
neighbour B as himself, but in what precise sense can 
Birmingham love Croydon as itself, or the National Union of 
Railwaymen love the Railway Shareholders’ Union? . . . A 
company, through its board of directors, may do things ‘in 
the interests of its shareholders’ (for it has power to select 
only particular interests, 1.e. their financial interests) which 
the individuals or many of them would not do individually. 
THEY MAY BE THINGS WHICH DO NOT SQUARE WITH THE 
INTERESTS OF THE COMMUNITY TAKEN AS A WHOLE—SUCH 
LARGE GENERALIZATIONS ARE NOT ITS BUSINESS’’ (p. 40). 

It is uncomfortable to reflect that the writer of these words 
is one of the directors of the Bank of England. 

No wonder Sir Josiah Stamp remarks that group-relations 
of this kind (limited liability companies for instance) intro- 
duce a complication that was ‘‘insignificant in the time of 
Christ. . . . The whole body of ethics needs to be recast in 
the mould of modern corporate relations.’’ 

But can we trust Sir Josiah Stamp to do the recasting? He 
thinks that the word ‘‘right’’ may have a different meaning 
when transferred from individuals to societies. He asks: 
“MAY NOT CHRISTIAN TRUTH BE PRAGMATIC RATHER THAN 
ABSOLUTE?’’ And he objects to ‘‘the combination in one 
logical whole of utterances of Our Lord which stand sub 
specie aeternitatis and those which had apocalyptic limita- 
tions, or those we now see to be clearly conditioned by 
kenosis, or by Christ’s humanity’’ (p. 32). 

Having thus warned ‘‘the younger generation of preach- 
ers’’ against undue reliance on Christian morality, the author 
finds it easy to say what part religion can rightly aspire to 
play in social and economic affairs. The main business of 
religion, he says, is to concern itself with the uplifting of 
personal motive and personal character. Beyond that, it 
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may also seek to create a sort of atmosphere or set of 
conventions favourable to progress. But as regards social 
betterment, religion must take care not to advocate changes 
for which men are not ready, but rather ‘‘TO SUPPORT 
HEARTILY ALL MODIFICATIONS OF SOCIAL COMPULSION WHICH 
ARE WELL-SPONSORED IN A TECHNICAL SENSE,’’ and so con- 
solidate the ground for the next advance. 

In other and cruder words, the younger generation of 
preachers are invited to place themselves at the service of the 
policy of the Bank of England. 

Never for a moment does it seem to enter Sir Josiah 
Stamp’s head that there is such a thing as Justice to be 
considered in economic arrangements; that right or wrong 
are as much involved in collective affairs as in individual: 
and that the laws of a country may be good or bad, just or 
unjust, and that bad laws ought to be changed into good 
ones. 

Two definite conclusions can fairly be drawn from this 
book. First, that the Money-lords are becoming a little 
apprehensive lest the facts about Finance should be realized 
by organized religion; they have made sure of the Press, the 
Radio, and the Cinema, but the pulpit disconcertingly re- 
veals itself as a possible source of leakage. Secondly, that 
the tactical scheme of the Money-Power is going to use the 
Douglas proposals as a red-herring; it will try to make the 
public mind identify the cause of Monetary Reform with the 
eccentric knots into which the Douglas die-hards have been 
tying themselves ever since the death of Alfred Orage, who, 
with his dynamic inspiration and his not-too-critical judg- 
ment, was of course the real source of their movement. 

F. H. DRINKWATER. 





EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


CATHOLICISM AND PEACE. Possible misgivings as to whether 
the attitude to Peace and War adopted by contributors to the 
last number of BLACKFRIARS represents authentic Catholi- 
cism may be allayed by some remarks of Emmanuel Mounier 
in LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE (November 25) which we may 
paraphrase: 
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Can we speak of a Catholic doctrine regarding Peace and War? 
Here you may show me cynically a collection of press-cuttings 
from Catholic papers, extracts from sermons and the writings of 
Catholics which would seem, to say the least, hardly consistent. 
_.. But ‘‘Catholicism’’ is not a congeries of the words and actions 
of all who profess the name of Catholic. Honesty compels you to 
distinguish the Church—which we say is a supernatural entity, at 
once spiritual and visible, in direct physical continuity with Jesus 
Christ—from Christians (or the Christian world), lay or clerical, 
who mix up the doctrine of the Church with a whole heap of 
passions, prejudices, and stupidities which is the common lot of 
man. Christians, Catholics not excepted, are accustomed to talk 
all sorts of nonsense, even about Christianity itself. But how 
about the priests?—you ask. Eh bien! In so far as they rely on 
the judgment of their own experience, and on that alone, priests, 
religious, the Popes themselves, when they speak or act with 
regard to particular concrete matters, are no more infallible ipso 
facto than other Christians. The Vatican which is indirectly—and 
at one time was still more so—a temporal power, may follow such 
external temporal policy as did Julius II who careered around 
Italy on horseback, armed, uniformed and helmeted, shouting 
Fuori barbari. . . . These things should not scandalize me... . 
Still less should the warcries which we have heard from many 
pulpits during the past four years—the cries which burn still in 
the memories of Christians—nor should the daily treason of a 
so-called Catholic press whose Christian ardour seems to find no 
better outlet than to breathe out nationalistic fervour and to stir 
up hatred for our voisin in the name of love for our prochain. 

You have, then, no business to attribute to ‘“Catholicism’’ what- 
ever happens to please you or to shock you—be it this or that 
assertion of a Catholic, cleric or layman—unless you know by 
what authority he speaks, and unless you compare his words or 
actions to that of authentic common Catholic teaching. If you 
want to know what that teaching is, you will not find it in the 
discordant voices of those with nationalistic or pacifistic passions, 
but in the authoritative, universally authorized pronouncements 
of encyclicals and Pontifical pronouncements. 


That is what BLACKFRIARS contributors endeavoured to 
do; and M. Mounier’s admirable articles on Le point de vue 
catholique sur la paix from which the above is quoted should 
serve as a valuable, well-documented complement to our 
Peace Number. M. Mounier concludes his exposition with a 
timely warning against too hasty applications to individual 
cases of the teaching of contemporary theologians regarding 
the ethics of modern warfare: 
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When all this has been said, it remains to determine who is to 
be the arbiter of the justice or the injustice of a war: the indi- 
vidual, the State, some international jurisdiction, or the Church? 
It may further be asked what consequences result from all this 
with regard to the participation or non-participation of indi- 
viduals, and to whom belongs the right of deciding such matters. 
To answer these extremely delicate questions would take us out 
of the scope of what we set out to discuss; they are matters which 
theology will have to reconsider ab ovo in view of changed 
situations. In the confusion in which we find ourselves, the bases 
of bygone solutions collapse, whilst the bases of more recent 
solutions are themselves unstable. For the moment, aware of 
the drama of which they treat and which they seek to resolve, 
we cannot hope to attain more than provisional solutions to keep 
pace with the development of events. . . 


UNION OF PRAYER FOR PEACE. Following upon Father Strat- 
mann’s contribution to our last number, we have great 
pleasure in publishing the following communication: 

The realization of the motto of the Pope—the peace of Christ 
in the kingdom of Christ—must be the hope and ambition of every 
Catholic; and however we may differ as to the natural means to 
be employed in working for that end, there can be no room for 
disagreement, in these days especially, as to the essential impor- 
tance of the supernatural means, the duty of prayer. It is desir- 
able that this prayer should be, as far as possible, corporate; and 
to this end it is suggested that Catholics enrol themselves in a 
Union of Prayer, by promising to say, every day, at least one 
decade of the Rosary or its equivalent. We shall be praying, not 
merely for the absence of war, but for the peace of Christ, the 
unity which comes of justice and charity, both among the different 
sections of society in our own country and among the nations of 
the world. Once every month Mass will be offered for this inten- 
tion, and that all members may share together in it, the register 
of their names will be placed upon the altar. For this purpose, 
those who are willing to join in this work are asked, as sole 
condition of membership, to send their names on a postcard to: 
Father Gerald Vann, O.P., Blackfriars School, Laxton, Stamford. 
This appeal has received the full approval of His Grace the 
Archbishop of Westminster and of His Lordship the Bishop of 
Northampton. 


MYSTICS AND SCHOLASTICS have a way of perplexing, and 
even of shocking, one another. There are many passages in the 
Imitation, in St. John of the Cross—not to mention Tauler— 
which to the trained theologian may appear as sheer heresy. 
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Those who, under the guidance of St. Thomas Aquinas, have 
learned to appreciate the humanistic implications of Chris- 
tianity are liable to be particularly shocked at much they will 
find in ‘‘spiritual writers,’’ and even, we may add, in the 
Scriptures. On the other hand, to the mystically-inclined the 
cold, abstract language of theologians, with their careful 
definitions, distinctions and qualifications, is apt to appear 
wholly unreal and remote from concrete spiritual realities. 
The fact is not recognized that the theologian and the 
mystic have, as such, two totally different modes of appre- 
hending the same spiritual realities and, as a result, two 
totally different languages and terminologies. Those of the 
latter are speculative and scientific, whereas those of the 
former are ‘‘poetic’’ in the strict original sense of the word 
as ‘‘practical.’’ The scholastic would be wrong to dismiss the 
assertions of the Imitation on Grace and Nature, or the Nada 
of St. John of the Cross, as pious inexactitudes approxima- 
ting to heresy: they are as valid and true in their way as are 
the scientific assertions of St. Thomas in his; and this on the 
showing of St. Thomas himself. Much harm and misunder- 
standing arises when poetry is read as prose or prose as 
poetry, especially when concerned with supernatural reali- 
ties. The whole matter is lucidly set out and explained by 
Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., in Le langage des spirituels 
comparé a celui des théologiens in LA VIE SPIRITUELLE 
(December). He concludes: 

Each of these two terminologies has its own merits. For the 
studies to which the theologian devotes himself, it is certain that 
his more abstract, more precise, more exclusively exact mode of 
expression is preferable. But the more lively, more alluring, 
concrete, comprehensive, terse language of the mystics is more 
effective in fostering generous sacrifice and closer union with God. 
This arises from the fact that it expresses not only abstract con- 
cepts but experience and ardent love for God; hence it avoids 
many circumlocutions and speculative distinctions which hinder 
the impetus of love; it leads the soul to seek God through and 
beyond the formulas of the Faith. It reminds us that, if the truth 
of our knowledge is in our mind, the good to which our souls tend 
is without: in God Himself. . . 

The two languages are complementary and mutually explana- 
tory; as is the teaching of a St. Thomas and of a St. John of the 
Cross; as is ‘‘acquired wisdom,’’ which is the perfect use of 
treason enlightened by Faith, and ‘‘infused wisdom,’’ which is the 
Gift of Wisdom. 
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The language of the Gospels, which is akin to that employed by 
the mystics, preserves the spirit of faith and of divine love—the 
spirit of theology itself—regarding the transcendence of God and 
the lowliness of His creation. From this point of view a theologian 
who was ‘‘anti-mystic’’ would be a bad theologian. 

But on the other hand, the terminology and language of 
scholasticism is very necessary, if not for the interior life of 
individuals, at least for the preservation and communication of 
the revealed truths against inexactitudes which might distort it. 
Without the correctness and exactitude of theological terms, there 
would be very considerable liability of falling into error... . 
Hence the great mystics, like St. Teresa and St. John of the 
Cross, have held great theologians in the highest esteem, whereas 
false mystics, like Molinos, have regarded them with contempt. 
A priest who is responsible for the care of souls should be 
acquainted with both languages, and be able to explain one by 
the other. We cannot grasp the true meaning of spiritual writers 
if unable to translate them into theological language; and 
contrariwise we know nothing of the heights of theology if 
ignorant of its mystical references. 


REUNION: CORPORATE AND INDIVIDUAL. The Editor of the 
Anglican review REUNION makes the following observations 


in his current number: 

Roman Catholics in England constantly blame us for not join- 
ing their Church immediately and individually, instead of trying 
to win over our co-religionists first, so that we may join as a body. 
If we see the truth of the Church under the Papacy, so they 
argue, we ought to submit to it for our individual sakes, as 
salvation is a personal duty. 

We quite see the force of this argument; and yet the best 
Roman Catholic theologians have seen its weakness. The policy 
of the Roman Church in past ages always was to deal directly 
with the Patriarchs of dissident Churches, seldom with their 
individual members, as it was assumed in Catholic theology that 
the ordinary faithful must follow their spiritual leaders. The 
paternal efforts of Pope Innocent in 413 to bring back to the 
dissident Church of Antioch by dealing direct with its Patriarch 
Alexander has for many centuries been the type of policy followed 
by the Holy See. It never occurred to anyone in those days to try 
to convert individual members of dissident Patriarchates. They 
could not be expected to know the theology on which their leaders 
split, and in conscience they were perfectly justified in following 
their Bishops, even when these went astray and severed commu- 
nion from the Holy See. . . 

To-day it is quite a common practice among Roman Catholic 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


theologians on the Continent, in dealing with Russian refugees 
who consult them in their religious doubts, to advise them to 
follow their own Bishops, as long as it is not perfectly clear to 
them that their Bishops are in the wrong. And they are under 
no obligation to try to clear their doubts, for the principle of 
following one’s Bishop is quite sufficient, in the eyes of God, to 
satisfy one’s conscience and comes before the obligation of finding 
out if the Bishop is right or not. Roman Catholic theologians of 
the conservative class prefer to give this direction rather than 
profit by the affliction of the Russian Church to rob her of 
her members, and lay themselves open to the suspicion of 
souperism. . . . 

It remains our duty as Anglicans to win over our own Bishops 
to the cause of the only Reunion possible; one faith under the 
Holy See; so that they may lead their flocks back to the True 
Fold. The heaviest responsibility lies on the spiritual leaders. 

Some of these points are important, though they seem to 
rest on the inadmissible assumption that the bishops of the 
Anglican Communion are authentic diocesans as are those 
of the Eastern Churches. But it is true that ordinary people 
cling, and often are given no alternative than to cling, to 
those whom they have been taught to regard as their lawful 
local religious leaders, and they cannot normally be ex- 
pected to examine their credentials. It is this that makes 
prayer and work in preparation for a corporate reunion— 
however remote and forlorn a cause it may seem—so impera- 
tive. But every Catholic theologian will agree that once the 
schismatic status has been recognized the obligation of heal- 
ing it rests with the individual when this is possible. REUNION 
contributors are wont to remind us that they were not re- 
sponsible for the Anglican schism, which they consider to 
have been forced by the State on an unwilling Ecclesia 
anglicana. But they have the ability, and, we would add, 
the duty, of undoing its work for themselves. Praise is 
however due to REUNION for its indefatigable labours in 
promoting the Catholic conception of the constitution of the 
Church and of the Papal primacy among Anglicans. God 
works in a mysterious way: and it is for Him alone to judge 
the Anglican Papalist whose personal position astonishes 
Catholic and Anglican alike. 


HUMILITY ON FLEET-STREET may be illustrated by two some- 
what inconsistent comments on the recent ‘‘crisis’’: 
The attitude of the British Press has been a model to the world. 
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... The crisis has at least done one good thing. The British 
democracy has shown that it knows how to use its freedom to 
write and speak.—The Church Times. 

The Press was given more than a hint to keep away from a 
dangerous subject. ... It is certain that the present crisis could 
have been averted if the Press had been left alone to deal with the 
question without delay.—News Review. 

A Catholic newspaper, treating of a matter of more 
domestic interest, sets this example: 

[Mr. Hutton] apparently follows the example of a few other 
untypical Catholics who take pains to dissociate themselves from 
the general feeling of Catholics whenever there is trouble about. 
. . . Fortunately Catholic common sense recognizes these people’s 
real unimportance. But the fact remains that they may easily 
mislead the public which does not read our press. . . .—The 
Universe. 

And this is what happens when the public does read it: 

When a Catholic magazine (Blackfriars) published an article 
deprecating incitements to fratricidal strife, The Universe called 
the article deplorable. Such is Catholic Action.—Rationalist 
Annual. 


CONTEMPORANEA. AMERICAN REVIEW (November): The New 
League satirized by Hilaire Belloc. Property and Catholic 
Morals: Eric Gill develops the theme he outlined in Back- 
FRIARS (October, 1936). 

CLERGY REviEw (December): Women and Catholic Action by 
Barbara Grant Johnson. 

CoLossEuM (December): Philosophy and Common-Sense by 
D. J. B. Hawkins: it can’t get away from it. Henri Bergson 
by Georges Cattaui: a sympathetic study. Problems of 
Pacifism: ‘‘When will there be peace among men? ’’—Never; 
if Hegel, Nietzsche, de Maistre—and Mr. Bernard Wall—can 
help it. A Comment: we are found ‘‘meaningless and un- 
teal’’ about Fascism. 

Esprit (December): Two thought-provoking pleas for political 
and economic realism, and some fine Cahiers de littérature 
prolétarienne. 

NINTEENTH CENTURY (December): The Cowardice of the Catholic 
Church: Father Edward Quinn, ‘‘recognizing his own de 
ficiencies and the negligence of many of his fellow Catholics,” 
treats of Mr. Hutton’s indictment in the previous issue “by 
setting out some of the efforts made by the Catholic Church 
and her members to the solution of the problems’’ of Abys- 
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sinia, Spain, Fascism, social injustice, etc. An Irishman in 
Spain by Peadar O’Donnell: an Irish Catholic’s impressions 
of some church-sacking. 

NoUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE (November): Canon Brohée, 
pioneer apostle of the cinema, comments on the Encyclical 
Vigilanti Cura. 


THEOLOGY (December) : The Parish Priest and the Life of Prayer: 
an admirable lecture by Evelyn Underhill to the Anglican 
Worcester Clergy Convention; much to be taken to heart by 
others, November the Fifth: A cold Plunge into the Bath of 
History, recommended to brace the Nerves of Whigs and to 
cleanse the Cant of Prigs: Guy Fawkes as Fascist, by G. L. 
Prestige. Also, an inside account of the German Faith 
movements. 


Vie SPIRITUELLE (December): Une expérience de retraite active: 
some account of an entirely new type of retreat in which, so 
far as possible, the participants give themselves the retreat 
collectively, which has been found highly successful in meet- 
ing the spiritual needs of moderns. 

PENGUIN. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


PROGRESS AND PROCESS 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—In respect of ‘‘Penguin’s’’ note in the November BLAcK- 
FRIARS, with its interesting and on the whole helpful comments 
upon an article of mine which appeared in The Cross and the 
Plough, a word in reply may perhaps be looked for. I might call 
attention, for example, to the highly honoured name at the head 
of your contributors and say that I am more than content to be 
in the same company and condemnation. Another point has 
escaped you; Father Tindal-Atkinson, after a very beautiful tri- 
bute to the old peasant culture, dogmatically denied the possibility 
of return, even, it would seem, for individuals, and then poured 
tidicule on those individuals (and even families) who,with eminent 
courage, and under great hardships, and in the face of heartless 
ridicule, in spite of his theory, returned, and, not surprisingly, in 
doing so developed something of the feature and manner of the 
old peasantry. Why in this world should they not? Why should 
they obey his (unforeseen) veto? 

As to the general question, ‘‘running away’”’ is an easy accusa- 
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tion to hurl; but is it, in this case a just one? St. Basil and St. 
Benedict were in that sense runaways. It is not (that I know of) 
recorded that they offered any other solution of the urban prob- 
lems of their time beyond setting the example of leaving the cities 
and helping to build up a God-fearing, healthy life and people 
outside. Let those who believe in industrialism and urbanism 
solve its problems as well as they can. To demand that those who, 
with Dr. Carvel, see in industrialism a blind alley, should find a 
cure for its difficulties does not seem very reasonable. But why 
brand with dishonour those who believe that the best thing is for 
all who can to leave industrialism and build up from small foun- 
dations outside. The greatest obstacle to this is the throttle-hold 
which the Money Power has on England’s throat. The problems 
of Babylon will never be solved by contempt of Broodfield, how- 
ever much we may be prevented from going thither. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
H. E. G. Rope. 


* * * * 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—May I express my thanks to you for the opportunity of a 
brief comment upon points raised in Father Rope’s letter? From 


the kind tribute he pays to the substance of my article there may 
be possibly more ground for agreement than would appear from 
the strong exception he takes to its closing paragraphs. These 
were trenchantly expressed as the conclusion to a paper written 
and read to arouse discussion. Their tone was provocative rather 
than pontifical, with the touch of caricature rather than portrai- 
ture, ill-drawn, it seems, but not ill-intentioned. 

As my words stand, I doubt whether they go quite so far as a 
dogmatic denial of any individual’s right to return to the material 
conditions of the pre-industrial era. The point is rather that such 
a modus vivendi is not the solution to the problems discussed 
Where a virile peasantry to-day is knit into the social fabric we 
do not find it rejecting the amenities and culture common to that 
society. Does not the Tyrolese or Canadian peasant use agricul- 
tural machinery and electric power where it is available? The 
peasantry of England formed an integral and vital part of an 
agricultural people and its external ‘‘features and manner’’ were 
the spontaneous expression of its nature and living tradition. The 
seeker to-day for this primitive contentment does so at present in 
the face of society, and is thus tempted to identify himself with 
the old peasantry by adopting its external characteristics and 
habiliments, not by natural development so much as by a self- 
conscious and deliberate gesture. The external features of a 
culture flow from its essence and iis living spirit; if they are 
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adopted self-consciously there is the danger of emphasizing what 
is unimportant and of slipping into fancy-dress. In any case my 
remarks bore upon the problem as it affects not individuals but 
society as a whole. 

“Running away’’ applies equally to any religious, who none 
the less is still embodied in the organism of society and fulfils his 
duties to it, besides enjoying the protection and privileges it 
affords him. Even in the fifth century the eremitical ideal was an 
exceptional feature of a growing Christendom whose bishops and 
pastoral clergy remained in Babylon. Did not St. Benedict carry 
with him and hand on the cultural tradition in which he was 
nurtured? 

Both of us hold the present system to be stultifying and degrad- 
ing to the spirit of man; but does not the policy of isolation from 
society as it stands involve the danger of failing in one’s duty to 
hand on the culture which still forms the basis of civilized thought 
and activity in Europe? Some of us still believe it possible to find, 
in the corporative State for example, a solution which, while 
rejecting the evils of Money and Capitalism, does not necessitate 
the conditions of Erewhon. 

In view of the character of my paper may I pass over the 
expressions ‘‘heartless ridicule’’ and ‘‘brand with dishonour’’? 
Like Father Rope, I know and admire individuals and groups 
whom I had no intention of stigmatizing personally. Finally may 
I express my gratitude to him for giving me the chance to express 
my regret to those whom I may have hurt by expressions whose 
tone and tenour could be interpreted in the light of his letter? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
AELWIN TINDAL-ATKINSON, O.P. 
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REVIEWS 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


CHRISTIAN Mora.ity, Natural, Developing, Final. Gifford Lec- 
tures, 1935-1936. By the Rt. Rev. Herbert Hensley Henson, 
Bishop of Durham. (Clarendon Press; 12/6.) 


By the will of their founder the Gifford Lectures are confined to 
the study of matters concerned with Natural Theology. Dr. 
Henson is punctilious in the acceptance of these limitations 
and, the subject of his choice being Christian morality, sets 
out to show its inherent naturalness as the highest expression of 
man’s moral conscience. To this characteristic, he maintains, is to 
be attributed both its capability of development and its finality; 
whence follows its power of assimilating to itself all that is good 
and valuable in civilization in such wise that it claims allegiance 
wheresoever civilization itself is destined to triumph. The thesis is 
argued first of all by an analysis of the nature and constitutives of 
Christian morality (Judaism, Jesus, the social environment of 
primitive Christianity, with a preliminary chapter on the histori- 
city of the New Testament); then of the successive contacts of 
Christian morality with secular history and of the factors which 
determined its development; finally by the discussion of particular 
contemporary problems (sex, race, the State, industrialism) to 
which the applicability of Christian moral teaching is being ques- 
tioned. It appears ‘to be the author’s chief concern to show what 
loss civilization itself would suffer were the influence of Christian 
morality to be eliminated, and that the two causes of Christianity 
and civilization, which history has linked so closely together, 
cannot reasonably be divorced from each other. 

That Christianity, as contrasted with religions inextricably 
bound up with some particular race or to some particular cul- 
tural form, is ‘‘natural,’’ and in that sense ‘‘universal,’’ and 
that it never refuses to assimilate any acknowledged scientific 
truth or practical findings brought up in the course of history, 
is a thesis which commands attention and assent. Dr. Henson 
is able to invoke in its support the name of Tertullian 
as well as that of his predecessor in the see of Durham, Butler 
of the Analogy. It may also be admitted without difficulty 
that, once established, Christianity receives contributions to its 
growth and development from the peoples and cultures with 
which it comes into contact. But such generalizations are patient 
of many interpretations; and we are forced to suspect that the 
interpretation of Dr. Henson tends to minimize in some degree the 
essential originality and distinctiveness of Christianity. If it is true 
that the finger of God can be detected in history, it is still more true 
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that Christianity represents an intervention of God in history which 
is unique and unparalleled. Dr. Henson writes (p. 147): “‘From 
theChristian point of view there is no importance in the distinction 
so often drawn between Christianity and Hellenism.’’ We would 
suggest that such a phrase (an epitome of the author’s general 
trend of thought) scarcely does justice to the singularity of Chris- 
tianity. Surely the distinction between Christianity and Hellenism 
is of the greatest and most decisive importance: Hellenism repre- 
sents one manner of viewing life and man’s place in the universe; 
Christianity represents a totally different one. The fact that Chris- 
tianity was able to absorb and assimilate much of the thought and 
the mental attitude of Hellenism must not be allowed to obscure 
the fact of the fundamental disparity of the two conceptions. Dr. 
Henson does not indeed misunderstand what he himself calls the 
‘uniqueness’ of Jesus; some of his most beautiful pages are 
devoted to affirming it. Nor is he led to affirm (as some have 
done) an unconscious merging of Christianity and civilization of 
such a sort as to deflect the former from the intentions of its 
Founder. But we think that he has concentrated too exclusively 
on the social aspects of Christian morality and its contacts with 
secular civilization. When he sets out to analyze the constitutive 
elements of Christian morality (in chapters which, from the his- 
torical standpoint, would seem to call for some qualifications) he 
rightly points to a more interior and more spiritual conception of 
moral obligation as a characteristic of the teaching of Jesus; but 
in the rest of the book Christian morality is considered in its 
factual realizations rather than in its spirit. Hence, inevitably, 
the presentation of Christianity is in some measure impoverished. 

Were one to prefer to the author’s defensive attitude a more 
positive tone, it would be possible to maintain an almost dia- 
metrically opposite thesis: to show that Christianity and the 
moral conduct it inspires is something which does violence to 
nature and which appears in purely human history as something 
thoroughly intractable: to stress in the teaching of Jesus all that 
calls man away from the world and from his kin to a new reality, a 
Kingdom of Heaven which is alien to this world and its values. 
The essence of Christianity cannot indeed be exhausted by the two 
words Theism and Spirituality. In other words, it would be 
possible to stress the antithesis of the Social and the Personal, to 
the benefit of the latter; an antithesis which is becoming more 
clearly recognized even by philosophers in our own day. But here 
again there would have been the risk of excess; that which Dr. 
Henson shuns so carefully. It is indeed not easy to give an 
accurate, balanced picture of Christian morality in summary; still 
less within the limits imposed on a Gifford Lecturer. But we must 
draw attention to one instance (p. 219) where the author’s con- 
ciliatory attitude is certainly excessive and regrettable. On the 
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other hand let us note some noble and courageous declarations; 
such as those on p. 294 regarding a possible conflict of Church 
and State. 

It is an easy and agreeable book to read; but it savours of an 
amiable and erudite conversation rather than of the hard work of 
a mind which has really faced problems. 


Tuomas Denman, O.P. 


ORIGEN ON First PRINcIPLES. By G. W. Butterworth. (S.P.C.K.; 
12/6.) 

The significance of the treatise On the First Principles as a 
source for patristic thought has become increasingly apparent and 
it has long been recognized that our knowledge of its content is 
quite inadequate. For the Greek text survives only in isolated 
fragments, and the Latin version by Rufinus of Aquileia is con- 
fessedly a redaction. A new stage in Origenist study was reached 
in 1913 with the publication of the Koetschau critical edition. It 
was the task of Dr. Koetschau to collate the Rufinus version with 
the Greek fragments he had so laboriously garnered; it is the 
achievement of Dr. Butterworth in the present volume that he 
has rendered Dr. Koetschau’s researches accessible to a general 
public. Both the fragments and the redaction are translated into 
a supple English and when possible placed in parallel, and they 
are preceded by a clear account of our knowledge of Origen and 
of the dispute between Rufinus and Jerome. 

Yet two points may be raised. Textually considered, the 
Koetschau edition can in no sense be regarded as definitive. The 
criticisms of it raised by M. Gustave Bardy in 1923 have not yet 
been satisfactorily answered. The forty-three Greek fragments 
used in collation, though of the most diverse value, may all repre- 
sent Greek redaction, not Greek original; the anathemas of the 
Constantinople Synod would seem to have been directed primarily 
against fifth-century Origenism; Mennas was at least as intent to 
show Origen heretical as Rufinus to show him Catholic; even the 
Philocalia may have passed through the strainer of Cappadocian 
thought. 

Again, in the introduction the complexity of Origenist problems 
might seem to be unduly simplified. Origen’s intentions and ideal 
would seem to be assessed by the penultimate standards of modern 
scholarship and religious feeling. It is questionable whether such 
standards have any relevance. Perhaps it is a better clue to 
Origen’s speculation that he was the first among the Greek Fathers 
to have lived and thought on a Byzantine plane where concepts 
were no longer representational but evocative and the part could 
be only considered as a relation to the whole. 

GERVASE MaTHeEw, O.P. 
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Tue RoMAN Primacy. By B. J. Kidd, D.D. (S.P.C.K.; 5/-.) 


This temperate statement of Dr. Kidd’s views on the divine 
institution of the Papacy marks another stage in the return of 
English Church scholarship to the traditional faith of the Church 
of England. 

Readers of BLACKFRIARS need no reminding that the present, 
somewhat uncertain, attitude of the Established Church towards 
the Church of Rome means two things: firstly it means the denial 
of ten centuries of its history; secondly it means the denial of the 
most glorious page in the history of the Church of England. We 
take it that this Church never did anything more heroic than 
when in the reign of Elizabeth its entire Hierarchy, with one 
exception, refused to change their traditional faith in the Supre- 
macy of the See of Rome for the Supremacy of the Crown of 
England. This heroic episode in the history of the Church of 
Augustine and Theodore and Wilfred and Anselm and A’Becket 
is hardly dimmed by the fact that under bribe of preferment or 
threat of poverty there were found some English clerics of less 
than heroic stature. 

We have called this book a statement of Dr. Kidd’s views. We 
feel sure that Dr. Kidd will understand and perhaps sympathize 
with our uncertainty about what are or are not the views of the 
Church of England on this or on any point of faith. 

As to Dr. Kidd’s views, The Church Times, which represents, 
at least, one section, or sub-section, of English Church doctrine, 
writes : 

Dr. Kidd claims that the primacy assigned to Rome in ancient 
practice, though less than a primacy of jurisdiction, was more than a 
primacy of honour. It allowed a real initiative to the Pope. Dr. Kidd 
would call it a primacy of leadership.1 

Where we think he concedes too much is in his insistence that the 
influence of Rome was as much apostolic as it was geographical. 
(Church Times, December, 1936.) 

Dr. Kidd, on reading the printed page of what he has written, 
may regret that he has vicariously offended his own canons of 
good scholarship and good manners by a quotation from Puller: 
“There is nothing more absolutely certain in the history of the 
Church than that the papal jurisdiction outside the suburb- 
vicarian provinces mainly arose out of the legislation of the State. 
Erastianism begat it; and forgery developed it.’’2 On reading 
these words we are grateful that they are a quotation; and that 
they are so out of literary fellowship with Dr. Kidd’s ipsissima 
verba. But Dr. Kidd’s residence in a university atmosphere may 





1 Dr. Kidd explicitly calls it ‘‘a primacy of leadership’ (p. 155). 
2 Page 128—quoting F. W. Puller’s The Primitive Saints and the See 
of Rome (p. 176). 
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suggest that such a wild general statement, if presented to a 
college tutor, would have met its fate by a blue-pencilling. 

Seldom does a book of controversy contain, as Dr. Kidd’s book 
contains, in its first sentence the ultimate ground of its unhistorical 
conclusion. The opening words of this book are: ““The Roman 
Primacy means the authority enjoyed at first by the local Church 
of Rome and then by its Bishop... . At first the primacy was 
that of the local Roman Church. It had an acknowledged pre- 
eminence among other churches’’ (p. 11). 

Although the Church of England has no other unity of head 
except the Crown, but still retains Pope Gregory’s organization 
into two Provinces of Canterbury and York, yet Dr. Kidd might 
see in the organization of either of these Provinces the refutation 
of his own refutation of the Papal claims. Let Dr. Kidd substitute 
Canterbury or York for Roman, in order to give an historical 
and indeed a logical meaning to his words: 

“The Canterbury primacy, in the Province of Canterbury, 
means the authority enjoyed by the local church of Canterbury 
and then by its Archbishop.”’ 

We will ask one question if only to reassure ourselves that 
discussion offers any hopes: Was it Canterbury that empowered 
Augustine; or was it Augustine that empowered Canterbury?”’ 

VINCENT McNasz, O.P. 


BIOGRAPHY 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY: G. K. Chesterton. (Burns Oates; 10/6.) 


Those who were most in the life of the writer of this auto- 
biography cannot help recalling words and acts of his that argued 
a consciousness of coming death. But even the casual reader will 
feel that its completion on the eve of death was an ‘‘undesigned 
coincidence’’ that argued the unconscious, if not the conscious, 
= of a work before the night came when no man could 
work. 

Though here and there we seem to see death marking its 
approach by a trace of weariness, the writer of The Everlasting 
Man and the singer of The Ballad of the White Horse has left his 
sign-manual of philosopher and poet on every page. Not a few 
of these pages in their perfect craftsmanship of remembrance show 
their writer to have a genius for friendship. Indeed the chapter 
fitly entitled Portrait of a Friend recalls, not Boswell’s sincere and 
bulky praise of Johnson, but Cowley’s no less sincere but more 
finely phrased panegyric of Crawshaw. 

If the writer ever had or thought he had an enemy, he has 
found no place for him in the long litany of men he met and of 
“those old friends from whom I have been sundered in thought 
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but not in sympathy.”’ In recalling their names and deftly linking 
them with some incident that makes them more than names, his 
unconscious forecast of death may have thus been courteously 
offering them his Ave atque Vale. 

We have been trying to say that this autobiography with its 
rapid outline sketches of a hundred of his contemporaries proves 
its writer a master-craftsman in such disparate spheres as litera- 
ture and friendship. But we should miss a quality—perhaps the 
purpose of the book—if we did not discern the writer not just 
implicitly showing himself a true friend, but very explicitly calling 
himself a sinner. 

There is a passage in the chapter entitled How to be a Lunatic 
which is almost G.K. unlocking his heart. My readers will bear 
with me, as with an old professor of logic, if I put the author’s 
second sentence first, and first sentence second—not in order to 
correct the author’s style or argument, but in order to bring into 
relief what the author might not want to bring into relief: ‘‘In the 
matter of religion I have been much concerned with controversies 
about rather provocative problems. ... I deal here with the 
darkest and most difficult part of my task: the period of youth 
which is full of doubts and morbidities and temptations; and 
which, though in my case mainly subjective, has left in my mind 
for ever a certitude upon the objective reality of sin.’’ 

We wonder if even the profoundly philosophical and deliberate 
mind of the writer of this passage saw its profound humility; 
which linked him with another holy man who preceded him some 
seven centuries—St. Dominic. Both men were born and qualified 
apostles. The man who was born on Campden Hill, Kensington, 
in 1874—and breathed the artistic, literary, social air of Chelsea 
in the early nineties—was what he would call a controversialist, 
and the student of ecclesiastical institution would call an apostle. 
Truth was always news; sometimes good, sometimes bad. But 
God’s truth was always ‘‘good news’’; which had to be told. 
Gilbert Chesterton’s generous heart could keep nothing to himself. 
And when God gave him sight of the final truth, the inclination 
to give became a call to the apostolate. 

But though Jesus Christ is sinless, every apostle of Jesus Christ 
isa sinner. And though the gospel of Jesus is good, the gospeller 
must not account himself as good as his gospel. Herein is the like- 
ness between the Spaniard Dominic Gusman and the Londoner 
Gilbert Chesterton. The Spaniard never drew nigh a town or 
hamlet to preach the gospel to it without first kneeling down to 
ask God not to punish the people for the sins of the sinner who 
was to preach to them. 

In an almost mystical closing chapter entitled The God with 
the Golden Key this child of Campden Hill unlocks the heart of 
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an apostle whose trumpeting of the good news went out to the 
ends of the earth. But this lowly follower of Augustine of the 
Confessions must say his own say: 

I have said that I had in childhood, and largely preserved out of 
childhood, a certain romance of receptiveness which has not been 
killed by sin or even by sorrow . . . ““This rude and primitive reli- 
gion of gratitude did not save me from ingratitude; from sin, which 
is perhaps most horrible to me because it is ingratitude. 

But here again I found that the answer awaited me. Precisely be- 
cause the evil was mainly of the imagination it could only be pierced 
by that conception of Confession which is the end of all solitude and 
secrecy. I found only one religion which would go down with me 
into the depths of myself. 

One day the Master, schooling His followers for the apostolate 
of the world, bade them learn before they taught; and learn the 
one fundamental lesson of humility. Few of those who read of 
Gilbert Chesterton’s Autobiography only the words we have 
quoted, will fail to recognize the authentic humility of an apostle. 

VINCENT McNasp, O.P. 


MeEMorIR OF MOTHER MARY JUDITH OF SION. 1847-1932. By a 
Member of the Community. (Longmans; 6/-.) 

This is a short life of one of the most remarkable women I have 
ever known. Born a Protestant, Ellen Hodge was, from her early 
years, attracted to the Catholic Church. Her first attempt, at the 
age of fourteen, to be instructed was not a very encouraging one; 
the priest gave her a penny catechism and told her to be a good 
little girl!—adding that one day she would be a Catholic. How 
often we neglect to take children seriously! However, this was a 
beginning. In the first chapters of the biography we see this 
young soul fighting against many obstacles, the greatest being the 
opposition of her parents, gradually drawn to the Catholic Church 
and then to religious life. At twenty-one she joined the Congrega- 
tion of Our Lady of Sion founded by Father Ratisbonne, the 
converted Jew. Those who read this book will learn something of 
the founder and of the spirit of Sion. 

Sister Judith had her first experience in teaching the children at 
Grandbourg, near Paris. It was not an easy task, but she suc- 
ceeded. As her biographer says: ‘‘The same tactful respect for 
the liberty of souls, the same strength and wisdom in government, 
the same loving solicitude for the children, characterized the 
younger religious as when she, in her turn, was called upon to 
bear the burden of Superiority for a long term of years.’’ In 1877 
Mother Judith came to London, and for fifty-five years this was 
to be the scene of her labours. The rest of the biography deals 
with her great work in the Metropolis both from a spiritual and 
material point of view. As to the latter, the building of the fine 
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convent in Chepstow Villas was her great achievement; as to the 
former, the book must be read to appreciate the great character of 
Mother Judith. 

Her sense of duty was extraordinary and seems to have been 
one of the guiding principles of her life. She was a strict discipli- 
narian, but her ruling was tempered with such love and kindness 
that it was easily accepted. As a young girl she captivated every- 
one by her charm; so was it throughout the whole of her life. 
There was in her real, deep tenderness, though outwardly it did 
not always seem so. She was a shrewd judge of character and 
temperament and acted differently with each soul, whether her 
religious or the children. Her solicitude embraced the whole 

rson, its spiritual faculties of mind, heart and will as well as its 
physical well-being. She was, in every sense of the word, a real 
Mother. 

If she exacted from her spiritual daughters the perfect obser- 
vance of the rule, she first gave the example. She was most 
supernatural and knew how to make souls rise higher and higher. 
Yet in recreation she was joy itself. 

We cannot close without mentioning her great love for the souls 
outside the Church, and especially Jewish ones. In 1917 she 
founded the Catholic Guild of Israel. 

In 1920 Mother Judith celebrated her Golden Jubilee of pro- 
fession, and in 1930 her Diamond Jubilee. Two years later she 
was called to her eternal reward. She died as she had lived, loved 


by all and in peace with all. ALBERT Knapp, O.P. 


MEDIZVAL STUDIES 

A much-discussed question among theologians is that concern- 
ing the causality of the Sacraments. The controversy is doctrinal 
as well as historical. That is, it is disputed among theologians, 
not only how the Sacraments are cause of grace, whether physi- 
cally, or morally, or ‘‘intentionally,’’ or “‘legally,’’ but it is 
moreover contested—and perhaps most heatedly—what the great 
medieval Doctors taught on this topic. To help theological stu- 
dents to find their way in solving the intricate problem, particu- 
larly for the use in seminar studies, M. Gierens, S.J., enriched 
the collection Textus et Documenta of the Gregorian University 
with a series of extracts brought together from the most renowned 
Doctors representative of the different schools.1 The series opens 
with St. Augustine, the recognized Master of the Middle Ages, and 
then follow twenty-five Doctors, St. Bernard, Abailard, Hugh of 





1M. Grerens, S.I. De Causalitate Sacramentorum, seu De modo 
explicandi efficientiam Sacramentorum Novae Legis. Textus Scholasti- 
corum principaliorum. (Textus et Documenta, ser. Theologica, 16.) 
Romae, Univer. Gregoriana, 1935, pp. 127. Lire 6. 
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St. Victor, Albert the Great, St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, John 
Duns Scotus, Cajetan, Suarez, etc., ending with Card. De Lugo, 
An introduction, good footnotes, a bibliography and indexes add 
to the usefulness of the work. 


Dominican Theologians had a word to say on this problem. 
H. D. Simonin, O.P., of the Angelicum University, and G. 
Meersseman, O.P., of the Historical Institute of St. Sabina, 
Rome, have undertaken to publish in full the texts dealing with 
it.2 Here we have the first volume, containing the teaching of 
eight Masters: Roland of Cremona, the first Dominican Professor 
in the University of Paris (1229-1231), Hugh of St. Cher (1230- 
1238), Albertus Magnus, his disciple Hugh of Strasburg (about 
1265), St. Thomas Aquinas and Peter of Tarentaise (Innocent V). 
We are glad to see that the Oxford Dominican School brings in 
its contribution by the two Masters, Richard Fishacre (1240- 
1248) and Robert Kilwardby (until 1261). It seems that the 
former’s doctrine had some influence on St. Bonaventure, while 
the latter’s opinion is a curious one, quite unique, and which 
would be considered nowadays as somewhat unorthodox. The 
crucial point, of course, in the controversy among theologians 
and historians alike is in determining the genuine thought of 
Aquinas. The difficulty is increased, since he seems to have 
changed his mind, without however acknowledging the fact. The 
Editors discuss briefly the question in the Prolegomena and they 
bring forward a new hint towards the right solution of the prob- 
lem. St. Thomas in expounding the doctrine of the causality of 
the Sacraments introduced an innovation, viz. that the Sacra- 
ments are the imstrumental cause of grace. In his earlier work, 
i.e. the Commentary on the Sentences, he proposes his view 
modeste, say the Editors, connecting, as it were, his opinion with 
that generally held then, and using a somewhat similar termi- 
nology, whereas in later writings, in the maturity and fullness of 
his learning, giving up completely the old phraseology, conveyed 
his doctrine in his own words. He did not directly and really 
change his mind, but he approached the point at issue from a 
different angle. This new interpretation will not fail to attract the 
attention of scholars and provoke much discussion. A great 
advantage of this edition is that it gives us new materials, hitherto 
unpublished, i.e. the texts of Roland of Cremona, of Hugh of St. 
Cher, Fishacre, Kilwardby, and the important passage from the 
Summa de Sacramentis of Albert the Great. The scholarship of 





2H. D. Simontn, O.P., et G. Meersseman, O.P. De Sacramentorum 
efficientia apud Theologos Ord. Praedicatorum. Fasc. I: 1229-1276. 
Romae, Inst. Angelicum, 1936, pp. ix-139. Lire 14. 
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the Editors is a guarantee of the thoroughness of the work, both in 
editing and annotating the text. 


Cardinal Thomas de Vio Cajetan is well known as the Princeps 
among the commentators of Aquinas’ Summa Theologiae; but he 
was also one of the greatest controversialists both before and 
during Luther’s time. In 1511 some Cardinals, more anxious to 
assert the claims of the so-called Gallican Church than to safe- 
guard the rights of the Church universal, held a schismatic 
Council at Pisa against Pope Julius II. Cajetan, then Master 
General of the Dominican Order, felt it was his duty to take the 
defence of the Holy See, and in two months composed a disserta- 
tion, De comparatione auctoritatis Papae et Concilii. By order 
of Louis XII, king of France, who took offence at the publication 
of the book, James Almain of the University of Paris wrote an 
answer under the title: De auctoritate Ecclesiae, seu sacrorum 
Conciliorum eam repraesentantium, contra Thomam de Vio, 
Dominicanum. Cajetan was not slow in counter-replying, and by 
the 29th of November, 1912, finished his Apologia de comparata 
auctoritate Papae et Concilii. Pére V. J. Pollet, O.P., gives us a 
» very good edition of these two opuscules,3 which are not only his- 
torical evidence of Gallican controversy, but which preserve still 
all their theological and apologetical value, the more so in that 
they were written before Luther’s revolt against the Papacy. A 
detailed index renders the rich material contained in this volume 
easily accessible. Many will be glad to see the other minor 
theological writings of Card. Cajetan, which are soon to be made 
available to the public, handled as well as is this one. 

DanieL A. Cattus, O.P. 


NOTICES 


Gop AND Man. Four Essays on the Nature of Personality. By 
Emil Brunner, translated with an introduction by David 
Cairns. (Student Christian Movement Press; 5 /-.) 


_ _ Dr. Brunner, while differing in some particulars from Karl 

Barth, is perhaps the most lucid exponent of Barthianism. Catho- 
lic readers will find in this book a clear summary of the tenets and 
' convictions which are doing so much to rejuvenate and resuper- 

naturalize a non-Catholic Christendom ravaged by ‘‘modernism.’’ 
| They will deplore the metaphysical scepticism of the opening 
lecture on The Philosophers’ Idea of God with its consequent 





3THomas DE Vio Carp. CalETANUS. Scripta Theologica. I, De 
| Comparatione Auctoritatis Papae et Concilii cum Apologia eiusdem 
Tractatus V. M. I. Potret editionem curavit. Romae, apud Inst. 
| Angelicum, 1936, pp. 353. Lire 18. 
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antithesis of Faith and Reason; but the feebleness of the negative 
criticism should leave them undisturbed, while more than suff- 
cient compensation will be found in the splendid positive state. 
ment of Revelation (pp. 55 ff.) as ‘‘absolute communication” 
involving ‘‘transformation of our existence.’’ The Christian con- 
ception of and attitude towards God’s Self-Showing to man has 
perhaps seldom been better presented. The essay on Faith in 
Justification and the Problem of Ethics, while not acceptable 
without considerable qualifications, should dispose of the sus- 
picion that Barthianism involves an extreme acosmist policy of 
“‘mucking-out’’ from mundane realities. The final lecture, on 
Biblical Psychology, though likewise vitiated by the Calvinistic 
dualism and pessimism which underlie the whole Barthian dialec- 
tic, contains much that is highly original, convincing and inspir- 
ing. The whole book is singularly impressive and refreshing; and 
it suggests the need for a thoroughgoing and sympathetic critique 
of Barthianism which will extricate the great truths it proclaims 
and set them, with the emphasis they deserve and demand, in the 
place they should occupy in Thomist monism. This will be 
possible only when due insistence is given to the fact that reason 
itself is a kamen divinum; that ‘‘natural’’ knowledge and philo- 
sophy do not drag down God into a man-made system, but 
contrariwise impart to man a share, however partial, imperfect 
and ‘‘unsalvific,’’ of God’s own view of His handiwork and 
thereby of Himself. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. Essays in Explanation and Defence, 
edited by W. R. Matthews, K.C.V.O., D.D., D.Litt. (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode; 8/6.) 

Many nowadays are led to believe that ‘“‘religion has been 
‘undermined’ by modern knowledge, and they can find no easy 
way of deciding for themselves whether this is true. What they 
need is a plain statement of the case.’’ And the first merit of these 
essays is their success in treating of deep problems in a style 
which is simple and comprehensible as well as dignified and 
graceful. Another, and a deeper, is the spirit which leads the 
writers to put forward theses other than their own with perfect 
clarity and perfect courtesy; here the book is a lesson to apolo- 
gists, for too often an intolerant inability to appreciate a different 
point of view kills the sympathy which is a psychological condi- 
tion of conviction. A third lesson is in the sincerity with which 
the difficulties of the plain man are really met, and not dismissed 
with a glib debating reply or a dogmatic bludgeon. What, on the 
other hand, is disappointing, is that the case put forward is, 
sometimes through lack of definition, not as convincing as it 
might well have been: Principal Cave’s scholarly examination of 
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NOTICES 


the question ‘“‘Why Christianity rather than any other religion?’’ 
for example, is exclusively concerned with one line of thought, 
and that not the most fundamental; Dr. Mozley’s essay on the 
authority of the Bible appears to leave the question of inerrancy 
unsolved, when the principles of Lagrange, for example, might so 
readily have afforded argument that inerrancy is far from being 
undermined by scientific knowledge. There are of course points, 
whether of emphasis or of fact and doctrine, with which one finds 
oneself in disagreement; on the other hand, there are many valu- 
able and helpful suggestions; and for all who have the reunion of 
Christendom at heart, the book as a whole is full of hope: the 
writers have, in the Editor’s words, ‘‘many different Church 
allegiances,’ yet, while there is divergence, there is a much more 
striking unity of outlook and approach, and it is good to reflect 
that the emphasis here discernible on such elements of the Chris- 
tian life as sacramentalism, corporate worship, the sociological 
implications of the Faith, is also the emphasis discernible in 
present-day Catholic theology. G. ¥. 


THE CRISIS OF CHRISTIAN RATIONALISM. Three Lectures. By 
Kenneth E. Kirk, D.D. (Longmans; 3/6.) 


These lectures, delivered in 1935 in the chapel of Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, discuss thoughtfully and helpfully a tendency, here 
called Christian rationalism, to equate natural and supernatural, 
to regard reason and revelation as but different aspects of one 
single process, evil as naturally explicable, duty as exclusively the 
quest for happiness. It must be said that there is, in the salient 
points of the argument, an unaccustomed lack of definition and 
therefore of clarity and cogency. In the first address, this vague- 
ness centres in the author’s criticism of what he calls the cruder 
forms of the traditional theory of revelation: it is certainly 
necessary to emphasize the fact that propositions are not the 
object of faith but only the medium in which that faith is ex- 
pressed, yet the author’s statement of a possible compromise 
between the ‘‘propositional’’ and the rationalist positions leaves 
one with an uneasy sense that he has given away too much and 
gained too little, and subsequent clarifications and reassurances 


| do not altogether dispel this feeling. Again, in the third address, 
| where the antinomy between happiness and duty is discussed, 

there is, as so often in English, some difficulty in deciding whether 
| pleasure or entelechy, hedonism or eudonism, is in question, and 


for this reason the author’s solution cannot be wholly satisfactory. 
In spite of these disabilities, the critique is searching and helpful 
—the second address, on the malignity of evil, especially so—for 


» many valuable points are established; the style has all the 
4 


author’s usual dignity and grace. G. V. 
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BLACKFRIARS 


PARISH CHURCHES OF NORFOLK AND NoRWICH. By Claude J. W. 
Messent, A.R.I.B.A. (H. W. Hunt, Norwich; 7/6.) 


Mr. Messent, continuing his good work on the history and 
architecture of the chief buildings in East Anglia, has now pro- 
duced this very valuable volume on the Parish Churches of East 
Anglia’s principal county. Although the book is concerned with 
architecture rather than with history it should prove a very 
important source for the church-historian, showing as it does the 
great position Norfolk held in pre-Reformation England, a position 
not approached by any other county with the exception of that 
vast agglomeration of districts united under the single name 
Yorkshire. The author gives particulars, and they are ample 
indeed, of close on a thousand parish churches, of which approxi- 
mately 725 still stand and about 225 have been destroyed or 
fallen into decay. Norwich in addition to its cathedral and many 
religious churches possessed sixty-two parish churches, of which 
thirty-three are still in use. Thetford, now a small market town, 
had a cathedral and twenty parish churches, but of these, includ- 
ing the cathedral, eighteen have been destroyed either by time or 
man. The work is profusely and well illustrated by the author. 

As the book will fit with some ease into the pocket of a rain- or 
overcoat, or will add little weight to the hiker’s pack, we strongly 


recommend it to holiday-makers who wish to visit a land typically 
English. W.G. 
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ie is the oldest and—in a sense—the newest Catholic paper 
sition in England. Established in 1840, it came under new 
f that ownership last April. It is now directed by A. H. Pollen, 
name Douglas Woodruff, Christopher Dawson, F. W. Chambers 
ample and T. F. Burns. 

TOxi- Since its re-organisation it has published articles by 
ed or almost every well-known Catholic writer in Engiand: 
many Hilaire Belloc, Christopher Hollis, Arnold Lunn, Ronald 
which Knox, Evelyn Waugh, Alfred Noyes, ‘David Mathew . . . 
town, to name but a few. 

clud- Each week it gives editorial surveys of current affairs 
me or in the world, summarising and interpreting the news in a 
thor. manner which is bringing it widespread recognition both 
in- OF inside and outside the Catholic body. Its leading articles 
ongly and light leader are usually followed by three signed 
ically articles. Then come letters from its own correspondents 
G. in the various capitals of Europe. The Church Abroad 


gives a serious of paragraphs showing Catholic activity 
the world over. Book Reviews are a strong feature: 
Graham Greene supplies a regular Fiction Chronicle; 
3/6); learned works and light are all dealt with by reliable 
hter’’ critics. A Chess column and a Crossword, a guide to 
, country house-hunting, brief notes on the Saints of the 
week are regular features. 

Altogether it ranks with the foremost of the sixpenny 
weeklies. Having been enlarged in scope, it has also 
antel been enlarged in size, and now appears regularly as a 
36-page paper, and occasionally with 40 pages. 
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Mgr. 


urray 
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TRUTH SOCIETY.”’ 
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A postcard will bring particulars of membership 
and its many privileges. In these days espe- 
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YOUR support? 
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The Catholic Times 


The oldest of the Catholic popular newspapers, 
gives the meaning of the news as well as the 
news. People trust their daily newspapers less 
and less, for they know that all kinds of propa- 
ganda are cloaked as news items. Therefore they 
look for a sure key to the news in this weekly 
guide to the truth. 


The Catholic Times 


tears away the mask from the propagandist. 
News is given its real value, put in proper 
and true perspective, and commented on when- 
ever it touches vital Catholic interests. 


The Catholic Times 


has never been afraid to give a lead. It has 
never regretted the lead which it has given. 
That, surely, is a record which inspires pride, 
and which explains why those who want to be 
“fin the know’’ are regular readers of this paper. 
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